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VICTORY IN DAKOTA. 


The following despatch has just reached 
us :— 

BISMARCK, DAK., MARCH 13, 1885. 

The Woman Suffrage bill has passed both 
Houses. It gives women the right to vote 
on all questions. 

Dakota is the largest and most populous 
Territory that has yet conferred equal 
rights on women. The cause is marching 
on! 


eee — 

Woman suflrage meetings have been held 
in Massachusetts this week in Westboro’, 
Leominster, and Maplewood. 
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Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
by the Massachusetts Association as fol- 
lows: March 14, Maplewood, Congrega- 
tional Church; 18, 2.30 P. M., Wellesley 
Hills; 18, 7.30 P. M., Holliston, M. E. 
Church; 20, Haverhill. Britain Hall; 
21, Arlington, Town Hall, 7.30 P. M.; 23, 
So. Framingham, Liberty Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

=ofo- = 

The next Suftrage Sociable will be held 
in the Meionaon Chapel, on Wednesday 
evening, the 25th inst., from 5.30 o'clock 
to 9 30 o'clock. There will be the usual 
supper, followed by vocal and instrumental 
music, recitations by Mrs. E. N. L. Wal- 
ton and Miss Pond, with short speeches 
and general sociability. 


a+ 
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Some time there may be an historic pic- 
ture representing the scene in the Green 
Room of the Massachusetts State House on 
Monday, March 9th, when men, old and 
young, native-born and foreign, each safe in 
the possession of his own right to the ballot, 
united in denying the same right to wom- 
an,—one woman standing in the midst 
agreeing with them, while many other 
women and men reaffirmed that the con- 
sent of the governed is the basis of a just 
law. 
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The hearing of the remonstrants, after 
having been postponed at their request 
from February 18 to March 6. was again 
postponed at the request of the Legisla- 
tive committee till Monday, March 9. The 
Green Room was crowded almost to suffo- 
cation, chiefly with suffragists. The fact 
that so few remonstrants, comparatively 
speaking, were present, was a source of 
general regret to the suffragists, as the 
weakness of the opposing arguments was 
never more manifest. ‘*What a pity that 
all the Legislature could not have heard it 
instead of only the committee!” said one 
suffragist. ‘It was one of the best meet- 
ings we have ever had,” said another, with 
a beaming face. ‘I was so sorry there 
were not more remonstrants there,” said a 
third. Every lady who came into this of- 
fice after the hearing was smiling and 
happy, rejoicing over the poverty of the 
arguments on the other side and their 
overwhelming refutal. Several ladies who 
are opposed have been heard to remark in 
private conversation that, so far as the ad- 
dresses at the hearing were concerned, 
those of the suffragists were decidedly the 
best, both in matter and manner. One of 


them expressed surprise that the speeches 
of her own party were reported at length 





in the papers, while those of the other 
side were hardly reported at all. It was 
not fair, certainly. But it is a good thing 
to have arguments of the remonstrants 
published, even without the replies to 
them. We shall touch briefly upon the 
chief points made by each speaker. 
—_ “eof 

Mr. Brandeis said that the opponents of 
woman suffrage included persons of all 
ages, sects, and parties. That is true. So 
do its advocates. He denied that woman 
sullrage was either just or expedient, but 
gave no reasons for the lack of faith that 
was in him. 


—e- 

Judge Lowell claimed that suffrage was 
not a natural right of either men or wom- 
en—which, if true, is no more reason for 
denying it to women than to men. He 
said that suffrage should be extended on 
grounds of expediency solely, but offered 
no arguments to show that its extension to 
women would be inexpedient. He ad- 
mitted that he was not certain himself how 
he should vote on the question of its ex 
pediency. 


ne 
Miss Dewey’s letter protested against 
imposing “tan undesired and undesirable 
obligation” upon women. But the propo- 
sal to make suffrage obiigatory upon legal 
voters has just been voted down by an 
overwhelming majority in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature; so this objection falls to 
the ground. Miss Dewey expressed her 
conviction that woman suffrage would do 
harm, that it was not ‘‘congenial,” and 
that women had more influence as a dis- 
franchised class than they would have if 
they could vote; but she gave no reasons 
for the faith that was in her. 
oo 





Mrs. Wells claimed that women are rep- 
resented by men, and that “the rights of 
women are steadily advanced by the prog- 
ress of civilization, every step in which is 
made permanent by masculine legisla. 
tion.”’ Let us see whether every advance 
step in regard to the rights of women is 
made permanent by masculine legislation. 
Some time ago, Connecticut wives obtained 
by law a right to control their own earn- 
Three years ago this winter they 
lost it again. In 1862 the Legislature of 
New York passed a law that no man 
should appoint a guardian for his children 
without their mother’s written consent. 
Nine years ago the law was ‘‘amended” so 
as to authorize every father of a living 
child, or one likely to be born, to dispose 
by will of the custody and tuition of said 
chid to any person of his selection as 
guardian. So that in New York to-day, 
in spite of the just law having been once 
obtained, the father of an unborn child 
‘an will its custody and guardianship per- 
manently away from the mother, without 
any reason beyond his caprice. The Ohio 
Legislature has just been trying to 
‘tamend” the law passed last year in re- 
gard to contracts of married women, so as 
to forbid a married woman to do anything 
to earn money without her husband’s writ- 
ten consent. These instances suffice to 
show that every advance step in regard to 
the rights of women is not made perma- 
nent by masculine legislation. ‘The steps 
gained by women are liable to be lost 
again at any time, while the persons whose 
interests are concerned have no vote with 
which to protect them. 


~2 at 
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Mrs. Wells laid great stress upon ‘‘the 
fact of sex,” and declared that ‘‘the subtle 
fact of sex will be either endangered or 
corrupted” by allowing women to vote, 
because ‘“‘wire-pulling, domineering, and 
money” are necessary concomitants of suf- 
frage, and women are unfitted to exercise 
these. The more unfitted for these, the 
better fitted tou be voters, we should say. 
The exercise of the right of suffrage does 
not necessarily involve dishonest and de- 
grading methods, or honest men and wo- 
men ought to pray to be delivered from it. 

President Seelye, of Smith College, in 
his letter, reiterated the points already 
made, and said that, so far as his experi- 
ence extended, a majority of the women 
‘*whose intelligence and refinement entitle 
their opinion to the greatest respect” 
were opposed to woman suffrage. Presi- 
dent Seelye’s experience evidently does 
not extend to Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Barton, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Miss 
Phelps, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Maria Mitchell, Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, Mrs. Livermore. Mrs. Howe, Miss 
Alice E. Freeman, Alice and Phaebe Carey. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, or a good 








many others ‘whose intelligence and re- 
finement entitle their opinion to the great- 
est weight.” 
— -2ooe— 
Ex-Representative Weston declared that 
the idea of a woman's voting was “‘repug- 
nant” to him —which proves nothing ex- 
cept his individual state of mind—and re- 
pugnant to all women “except perhaps a 
thousand.” Considering that upwards of 
sixteen thousand Massachusetts women 
have petitioned for woman suffrage within 
a year or two, this statement is a little 
reckless. He also claimed that women 
should not vote because they cannot fight, 
ignoring the fact that the ability to fight 
is never demanded as one of the qualifica- 
tions of the masculine voter. 
“oe? 


Rev. Brooke Herford insisted that very 
few persons were asking for woman suf- 
frage—only 16,000; and that very many 
women were protesting against it—no less 
than Most of the other 
urged the same argument, but none of 
them gave the figures. We put them in. 


IS5. speakers 
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Mr. Herford declared that suffrage was 
a duty and a responsibility, and therefore 
should not be imposed upon women who 
do not want it. But the women who are 
opposed to suffrage do not consider that 
the right involves either a duty or a re- 
sponsibility. They have proved this by their 
use, or rather non-use, of school suffrage. 
If the right involves the duty, it is as cer- 
tainly a duty to vote for school committee 
as it would be to vote for president of the 
United States. 
—_—_— --*#e———____—- 
In regard to the workings of municipal 
suffrage in England, to which Mr. Her- 
ford referred, we can cite one very emi- 
nent witness on our side, who is by no 
means an ardent suffragist. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech against including 
women in the franchise bill a few months 
ago, acknowledged that they had exer- 
cised municipal suffrage ‘without detri- 
ment and with great advantage’’—a state- 
ment which he repeated over and over in 
the course of his speech, in the most ex- 
plicit terms. Such an admission, from 
such a source, may be considered decisive. 
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Mr. Henry Parkman, chairman of the 
Republican City Committee, objects to a 
fair and equitable assessment of women as 
voters for schoo] committee, on the ground 
that it might cost, in the city of Boston, 
the fearful sum of $20.000. Considering 
that women pay more than a million dol- 
lars of annual taxes upon property in this 
city, in addition to the poll-tax which many 
will voluntarily pay, this objection is de- 
cidedly cool, even for the month of March 
in this latitude. 


— a 

An extract was read from a paper by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Mrs. Whitney’s 
attitude toward woman suffrage has been 
known ever since she made Barbara Hola- 
bird declare, for herself and her sisters, 
‘*We are on the mean-spirited side of the 
woman question’—one of the many true 
words spoken in jest. We know, however, 
that Mrs. Whitney would not consciously 
be on the mean-spirited side of any ques- 
tion, and her argument deserves consider- 
ation in view of the source from which it 
comes. It rests entirely upon the as- 
sumption that a woman could not perform 
her duties as mother. sister, and friend if 
she were a voter. Her home duties, it is 
claimed, should take up all her time. But 
Mrs. Whitney herself desires women to 
“study political history and economy, 
that they may listen and talk to their 
brothers and husbands and sons.” If they 
are to take time for the study in any case, 
the few additional minutes required to cast 
a vote do not seem very formidable. 


*2 
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On the very day when the remonstrants 
were arguing that suffrage is not a right, 
and should be conferred only ‘ton grounds 
of high expediency,” the House of Rep- 
resentatives considered a resolve reported 
by the Committee on Election-laws to 
abolish the poll-tax as a suffrage quali- 
fication. And the main objection urged 
against doing so by Mr. Rantoul was that 
“some means of fixing residence must be 
resorted to, and it may be doubted if any 
device equally convenient and sufficient 
will be discovered which will cost the 
would-be voter less than $1 per year.” **We 
have reduced this qualitication, like that 
relating to intelligence, to the very mini- 
mum,” says Mr. Rantoul. This, of course, 
according to Judge Lowell, on the ground 
of “high expediency,” in the case of men. 














THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 


The joint special woman suffrage com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
met Tuesday morning, March 9, in the 
Green Room, weich was completely tilled 
with women and men interested in the suf- 
frage movement, to hear the remoustrants 
against the further extension of the suf- 
frage to women. Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
conducted the cuse for the remonstrants. 
At quarter past ten o'clock Senator Tap- 
pan, of Essex, ealled the committee to or- 
der, and Mr. Brandeis referred to the re- 
monstrance which had been presented to 
the Legislature. He said it had not been 
sought to have it numerously signed, but 
to show that persons of all parties, creeds, 
and occupations, differing on every other 
matter, were resolutely opposed to this 
measure. ‘The advocates of the suffrage 
affirmed that suffrage was a right, that 


justice demanded its adoption, and that the 


public welfare would be promoted by it. 
To answer the question whether woman 
suffrage was a right, Mr. Brandeis called 
upon ex-Judge Lowell to answer. Judge 
Lowell said :— 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE LOWELL. 


I am asked tu say a few words on two 
preliminary points, which, [ understand, 
have been raised ata former hearing. Itis 
argued by the petitioners that the right of 
suflrage is one of those natural, inherent, 
and inalienable rights which are mentioned 
in our Devlaration of Independence and 
our various constitutions and bills of rights. 
It is hardly necessary to say to any one 
who has read the Declaration and Bill of 
Rights that suffrage is not mentioned in 
either of them as one of those inalienable 
rights. ‘They speak, in this connection, of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Suffrage has no necessary connection with 
these things. In England, one of the first 
countries in the world, suffrage was until 
lately very much restricted. In France, the 
despotism of the second empire was sus- 
tained and rested upon universal suffrage, 
and if universal suffrage were adopted in 
Russia to-morrow, a similar result would 
follow. Suffrage is a political, and not 
a natural right. ‘The propriety of. its 
grant and its extension depend upon ques- 
tions of high expediency, such as will be 
discussed here by others. ‘The very men 
who framed our bill of rights knew what 
they meant by inalienable rights, and they 
granted the right of voting toall male per- 
sons who inhabited the coumonwealth and 
owned a freehold estate of £3 a year, or 
£60 in personal property, which, of course, 
at 5 per vent. would give £3 a year. ‘This 
property qualitication was abolished in 
1820, though Mr. Webster was in favor of 
retaining it. It was, of course, reasoned 
upon grounds of expediency and wisdom. 
The other preliminary point, which was 
argued in a fervent and impressive speech 
by my friend and neighbor, Mr. Bow- 
ditch, declares that no taxes ought to be 
laid without the consent of the people or 
their representatives in the Legislature. 
Well, they provided, as [ have shown you, 
who should vote for representatives to the 
Legislature. Consequently their meaning 
is plain—that a representation such as they 
had provided met the requirements of their 
favorite maxim. 

Take the case of the woman of Brook- 
line, whom Mr. Bowditch mentioned, who 
pays $11,000 every year in taxes, and yet 
who cannot vote. He says this is robbery. 
But why? Does not that woman pay pre- 
cisely what Mr. Bowditch would pay if he 
owned the same property? He does not 
deny it. Does she not receive the same re- 
turns, in roads, schoolhouses, ete. ? He ad- 
mits it. Where, then, is the robbery? Mr. 
Bowditch. however, keeps on saying rob- 
bery! robbery! He says that the Governor, 
the members of the Legislature, the judges, 
the policemen, and everybody else who is 
paid out of the taxes is a receiver of stolen 
goods. He says that, if he were a judge, 
he could never sentence a thief without a 
feeling of shame, because he could not for- 
get that he was equally guilty. This rhe- 
torical outburst was received with ap- 
plause, says the report, and [ don‘t doubt it. 
It is the funniest thing that has been said 
for months. It would make the fortune of 
Gilbert and Sullivan in one of their comic 
operas. I doubt if Mr. Bowditch was seri- 
ous inthis remark. If he were, he would re- 
fuse to receive his share of benefit from the 
taxes. He would put out the gaslights near 
his house; refuse to use the public roads, 
the public schools, etc. No, Mr. Chairman. 
It is not true, and never was, that every per- 
son who pays taxes shall vote: A great 
many men and corporations are very heavi- 
ly taxed who cannot vote The meaning of 
the good old maxim is, I repeat, that the 
people generally shall be represented, ac- 
cording to the frame of government. 

Mr. Chairman: My task is done. I am 
here simply to say that the rights of men, 
women, children, foreigners, or any one 
else is to be decided upon grounds of 
right, expediency, and wisdom, and not 
upon a notion that there is any absolute 
and logical right to demand it. 


Mr. Brandeis said that he had hoped to 
hear from Miss Dewey, daughter of the 
late Rey. Orville Dewey, D. D., of Shef- 
field, Mass., but she was not able to be 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON has received from 
King Alfonso the cross of the Order of 
Beneficence, founded by his mother. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN has just been 
elected a member of the school committee 
of ‘Tewksbury. where she resides. 

Miss ADA C, SWEET has a valuable pa- 
per on “American Women as Bread-win- 
ners,” in the ( hicago Weekly Magazine. 

Mrs. WILLIAMS is keeper of the light- 
house at Santa Barbara, Cal. She has held 
the position for twenty-eight vears. 

Dr. Mary K. GALE and Dr ELLEN L. 
EASTMAN, late of Fitehburg, have estab- 
lished themselves in partnership at Wol- 
laston, with a branch office at Neponset. 

Miss LOUISA REED STOWELL, the only 
instructor ia the university of 
Michigan, is tne author of several treatises 
on microscopical subjects, and has just 
been elected a member of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society of London. she is the 
third woman ever admitted, 


wolnan 


Mrs. CAROLINE BROOKS, whose *Sleep- 
ing lolanthe,”’ modeiled in butter, was one 
of the wonders of the Centennial, has for 
years been pursuing a course of 
study for the cultivation of her talents for 
sculpture, and she is now said to be in 
Washington making sketch: s for a por- 
trait-bust of the late Thurlow Weed. 

Mrs. M J. MARTIN, postmistress at Bur- 
lington,Vt., for the past sixteen years, has 
been re-appointed by President Arthur. 
She is credited with sending the second 
best reports, in point of penmanship and 
accuracy. of any received by the depart- 
ment. The officials at first doubted that 
they were made by a lady. 

ANNA DICKINSON has been giving to 
crowded audiences, in a number of towns 
up the Hudson and in Central New York, 
her brilliant presentation of the career of 
“Jeanne d’Are.” She is now holding un- 
der consideration proposals for a new play, 
adrama of modern life, from one of the 
best known managers in America. 

Mrs. 8S. M. PERKINS, at Austin, Texas, 
was tendered the use of Representatives’ 
Hall for her lecture there. and the Gov- 
ernor and members were present to listen 
to her arguments for prohibition. Peti- 
tions are received by this legislature at the 
rate of 1.000 per week for the submission 
of a Prohibitory Amendment. 

Mrs. AvuGusTA EVANS WILSON. the 
Southern novelist, is very fond of camel- 
lias, and has a thicket of them growing 
among the live-oaks about her house at 
Mobile. She has never failed to have one 
of these flowers placed by her husband’s 
plate at every meal since their marriage, 
sixteen years ago. She has had a hard 
struggle with the season sometimes. 

Miss JENNIE M. ARMS has just been 
elected a corporate meinber of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. It is only 
within a few years that this Society has 
admitted women even as associate mem- 
bers. ‘The honor of corporate membership, 
with full rights and privileges of the So- 
ciety, is given only to those who have 
“*made original research” or ‘‘advanced the 
sause of science” by their labors. 

MARY CARROLL, a woman sixty-five 
years old, has been switch-tender on the 
Southwestern and Macon and Western rail- 
roads for fourteen years or more. Her 
husband had the place in 1863, and she was 
his assistant till his death, in 1869. ‘Then it 
was offered to her, and she has held it since. 
She says: ‘“‘During my long experience of 
twenty years, I have never killed any one, 
or caused any serious loss.” 


Miss CARRIE LLOYD, of Indiana, took 
the gold medal prize at the commencement 
of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery last 
week. She was the only woman in the 
class of twenty-six graduates. A year or 
two ago, Dr. Norman Kings!ey read to an 
association of dentists a paper to prove that 
a woman, being impulsive, emotional, and 
inexact, was not fit for a dentist, but 
only for a dentist’s assistant. The new 
facts are upsetting the old theories in every 
direction. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE has received from 
the Government of Venezuela the distin- 
guished decoration of *‘El Busto del Liber- 
tador.” The decree says: ‘This order, 
instituted in memory of the founder of 
the five South American Republics, is an 
honor the more precious since the coun- 
try confers it only upon its distinguished 
children and upen those, whether born in 
the republic or in other climes, who have 
rendered service in the cause of huManity, 
progress, and civilization.” 


some 
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THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 
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(Continued from the 
here. He read a remonstrance written 
by Miss Dewey: 

To the Honorable Senate and Howse of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Mussachu- 
setts >— 

We, the undersigned, women of Massachusetts, 
respectfully ask your attention to the tbree fol- 
lowing points :— 

First. We represent a large class, we believe 
4 mujority of our sex in this State, who earnestly 
protest against the extension of the suffrage to 
us. Even if we agree that we have a right to it, 
all rights are not duties, and there ar: many 
which a sound judgment will not exercise. We 
protest against the right in question being made 
a duty by legislative enactment. 

Second. We yield to none in love and devo- 
tion to our country, and we are ready to make 
any personal sacrifice for the common good, but— 

Third. We believe that the common good will 
be lessened by the voting of women on political 
questions. We believe in a wise division of labor, 
based upon natural fitness, inherited capacity, 
and functional occupat on, aud just as ic would 
be not wrong, but very unwise, tor men habitu- 
ally to exercise their indisputable right to manage 
the details of the kitchen aod nursery, so we urge 
that it would be a great mistake for women to 
mix in the technical tarmoil of politics, and cast 
votes. Our influence will be stronger and truer, 

exerted in ways more cong nial to us than the 
ballot. box. 

Therefore, we pray you not to impose an unde- 
sired and undesirable obligation upon one-half 
the community whom you represent, and whose 
wishes you are bere to consider. 

Mr. Brandeis introduced as the next 
speaker Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. She 
said: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. WELLS. 

Gentlemen: —I have not come to make 
any extended argument, but to show by 
my presence that I stand here for others 
and for myself, to protest against the fur- 
ther imposition of suffrage. There are two 
ways of meeting the arguments of any op- 
ponent—tirst by personalities, which be- 
cause personal would be effective. But 
such a course always tends to make one or 
the other side of a question espoused from 
personal reasons, and may be undignified. 
Yet personalities are often but narration of 
facts, and their relation is necessary asa 
basis for opinion. If is not fair to judge 
any movement by its worst or its best lead- 
ers, nor by the fact that some have es- 
poused it as a holy cause, for chivalry 
often mistakes its right aims; yet the time 
will surely come when the personal his- 
tory of the suffrage movement will be con- 
sidered as an important sociological factor 

in judging of the wisdom and utility of 
suffrage, of the purity and sacredness of 
the ballot. In one sense this personal his- 
tory is the humorous side of suffrage, and 
very humorous is it and very liable to 
make converts to anti-suffrage. 

So much had been said in the way of ar- 
gument that the case seems almost pre- 
judged. Women’s interests are represented 
by the men, so that either could be repre- 
sented by the other. Men can be trusted 
to represent us. ‘l'axes have nothing to do 
with personal representation. If they did, 
the woman who paid the largest tax should 
have the largest representation. Men 
would care for women’s interests, because 
they are their own. As persons we ask 
for legislation, and as persons we receive 
it,—not as petential voters. Without the 
shackles of the voting power women can 
do more good than through the threat of 
the ballot. Women are untitted for the 
preliminary work of the ballot by both 
their virtues and their vices. Sex is the 
foundation of mankind. That subtle power 
of sex will be either endangered or cor- 
rupted by the entrance of woman upon po- 
litical power. It has been said she may 
merely vote. It is no libel upon women to 
say that they are not fitted morally or in- 
tellectually for the ballot. The assertion 
that women will purify politics is an as- 
sertion. I make the assertion that it is an 
experiment, and from that the natural in- 
ference is that it is dangerous to try ex- 
periments in city or State. Women will 
give an impetus to class legislation, which 
is a peril nations are now facing. Women 
would vote for special laws regarding the 
liquor traffic, licentiousness, and other 
things. In Germany and France women 
are behind the men in nihilism, dynamite, 
socialism,and in the demand for fortnight- 
ly payments and the ten-hour law. 
Why should a few thousand women 
force upon others what they do not want? 
Will suffrage come? If it does, it will be 
because persistency is its own Nemesis, be- 
cause womanly delicacy is put at odds 
against patriotism. We believe that if 
womanhood is injured, the country suffers. 
Though there are noble exceptions in the 
suffrage ranks, yet there is so much of pub- 
lic and private attack upon the ‘‘antis,” 
that if suffrage came, the sense of person- 
al relationship between one’s self and puri- 
ty could only be preserved by silence. 
But there will always be the force of re- 
served power in the silence of the action 
of the anti-women, and there will always 
be men who will feel that their own integ- 
rity is pledged to represent the women 
who are the mothers of the race. If, then, 
suffrage comes, it will come because, as 
I have said, persistency is its own Nemesis, 
and all must suffer by the action of a few. 


Mr. Brandeis then read the following 
letter from the-president of Smith College: 


Smith CoLiece, NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. 

So far as my experience extends, a large ma- 
jority of women, and of those whose intelligence 
and refinement entitle their opinion to the great- 
est respect, are opposed to female suffrage. While 
this remains the case, I cannot think it wise to 
thrust upon them a responsibility which they 
disclaim, and the exercise of which they believe 
would be an injury both to their sex and to the 
nation. No such measure seems necessary at 
present to redress women's wrongs. Whatever 
injastice she may have suffered under our laws is 
being steadily and rapidly removed. With in- 
creasing intelligence, in manifold ways, woman 
can already affect most agen J egisiation, 
and can obtain from the State whatever protec- 
tion and liberty she needs. The ballot wouid 
add bat little to her powers; it would imperil the 
influence she se possesses. It does not 
seem wise statesmansbip to hazard that which we 
most highly prize, to gain ends which can be se- 
cured t the risk. Ido not, therefore, favor 
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so radical a change in our political and social life 
as granting the ballot to woman would be likely 
to cause. L. CLARK S&ELYE. 
Frbruary 5, 1885. 
The next speaker was ‘Thomas Weston, 
Jr., of Newton. He said: 
ADDRESS OF MR. WESTON. 
Mrs. Wells deserves the greatest respect 
and consideration. She represents 99-100ths 
of the women of Massachusetts. Women 
come before the Legislature every year 
with the same old story of pretended 
grievances, and every year we have to 
come up here with the same answers, else 
it will be telegraphed over State and coun- 
try that at last no one opposes suffrage in 
Massachusetts, and that the cause of op- 
pressed woman is triumphant. ‘The opin- 
ions of Judge Lowell are quoted with re- 
spect all over England and America. The 
headstone of the corner of our political ed- 
ifice is the ballot as our fathers left it. 
There have been some changes, but there 
is no one thing that you so carefully guard 
as the ballot. It is too sacred a thing, 
there is toomuch depending upon it, to in- 
dulge in rash experiments. ‘There must 
be some great evil before you change it. 
Have you considered, if this becomes a 
law, what may be the result of it? There 
are more than 500,000 women in this State 
who would be entitled to vote, and they 
would have a majority larger than often 
decides the vote of a State. ‘Take the du- 
ties of the Legislature. How much of it 
is of a business nature! How large an ex- 
perience of business matters it requires! 
How few of the women of Massachusetts 
are engaged in business! ‘They have a 
nobler, higher mission than to be inspect- 
ors of streets, and, to vote upon sewers 
and highways. ‘lhe American idea of vot- 
ing involves three things—the right to 
vote, the right to be voted for, the power 
to defend that vote if need be. Aside from 
about one thousand women in this State, 
the rest have a higher ambition than at- 
tending to our legislation or crowding 
about our polling-places. ‘The idea of 
brute force in government the world has 
not yet survived. ‘There must be force to 
defend the ballot. It is’ said that at the 
close of the Rebellion a majority of the 
women in the South would have voted for 
carrying on the war, while the men were 
heartily sick of it. Would not that cause 
discord in the family? Why should not 
boys of twenty vote? Precisely the same 
argument made by the suffragists would 
apply, but it is not expedient. ‘The vote 
upon the school question shows how few 
eare for the privilege. In 1879, out of the 
500,000 women entitled to vote, 3,464 were 
registered and 2,201 vored, It is claimed 
that women’s voting would purify polities. 
Has it done soin Utah,—that locality, which 
contains the foul plague-spot of America? 
Women in politics purifying polities! Look 
at Washington, where women come in as 
lobbyists. Look at English history and 
at French history. 

Mr. Brandeis called upon the Rev. Brooke 
Herford to speak on the results of the fe- 
male suffrage experiment in England. 

ADDRESS OF MR. HERFORD. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Tam quite 
too recent a citizen of this country to like 
to take part in its discussions of public 
policy. On this question I feel no hesita- 
tion. I have never been able to regard 
this as wholly a woman’s question. If 
woman suffers, the whole Commonwealth 
suffers. He wasin hearty sympathy with 
the general movement for woman's pro- 
gress. Human nature separates in two 
directions—the fighter, the hunter, the 
worker on one side, and the mother on the 


other. Women cannot leave their 
homes to do the rougher work. ‘The 
solemn fact of nature — motherhood — 
would settle the difference between the 
sexes. The really strong woman is not 


the most masculine. She is womanly still. 
Though home is woman's special sphere, 
it is not her exclusive sphere. Many 

them want to go alone and it is their right. 
There is a neutral ground between man’s 
special work and woman's. My first 
reason against woman suffrage is that it 
would be a great change in a place where 
change is practically irrevocable. Admit- 
ting women to college and university af- 
fects only afew; admitting her to the suf- 
frage affects the whole community. It isa 
question whether you will impose upon 
the whole of womanhood a new duty and 
responsibility. It would be more of ‘a 
change than to let a few women specially 
fitted for it sit in the Legislature. It is 
not an individual thing, but would affect 
the whole life of woman. The question is, 
whether a new conscription of political 
duty shall be put upon all women. One 
of two things should be shown—either 
that the change is very urgently asked for, 
or that the higher reasons for it are very 
strong. I have been struck by the very 
small number from which the real urging 
comes. It sounds to me like the efforts of 
a few people at a concert to force an en- 
core for a piece that has not interested the 
audience as a whole. ‘There is a great deal 
of clapping, but you feel that it is not the 
spontaneousexpression ofall. ‘The opinion 
of thoughtful women is entirely divided 
upon it. So far as I have been able to 
make out, the experiments have not ad- 
vanced the cause. ‘The results in newly 
settled Territories are not a safe guide. 
By the time Wyoming becomes a settled 
State, they may be very sorry they began it. 
The result of the experiment in England is 
not brilliant. ‘There is an almost utter fail- 
ure of the suffrage to interest the women. 
A mere handful vote, and the great body 
show no interest in the use of the electoral 
franchise. The harm of it is the existence 
on the register of a large number who do 
not habitually exercise their vote, but can 
be brought out by the pressure of special 
interests or temporary stampedes of preju- 
dice. In Manchester, England, the only 
time when female suffrage has shown its 
influence it has been a disastrous influence. 
It resulted in turning out a respected and 
experienced member of the city council 
and substituting a disreputable, unfit man 
because he promised to vote for a further 





extension of the suffrage to women. ‘The 





women who voted were mainly of a very 
low class. 

My reasons for opposing this extension 
of suffrage are, briefly stated, these : 

First—I believe that the general custom 
of the world, which has allotted the fune- 
tions and duties of government as part 
of man’s special work, is not a blunder or 
a tvranny, but the real dictate of nature. 

Second—That though there are some 
women entirely fit for such functions and 
duties, it would be a mistake to alter the 
whole character of woman's life to the 
scale of what those few are fit for. 

Third—That such an alteration, namely, 
the imposition of the political suffrage 
upon women, would be an experiment ina 
field in which experiments are practically 
dangerous (because practically irrevoca- 
ble), and therefore ought only to be made 
on the clearest and most urgent necessity. 

Fourth—That there is no real necessity 
or urgeney for it, the great majority of 
thoughtful, educated women distinctly are 
not asking for it, and many of them are 
earnestly protesting against it. 

Lastly —That these arguments are strong- 
ly contirmed by the fact that where the 
experiment has been tried, its results are 
certainly doubtful, and, in the opinion of 
many thoughtful observers, unsatisfactory 
and mischievous, 

For these reasons I regard any further 
extension of the suffrage to women as in- 
advisable; and though [ should have pre- 
ferred to take no publie part in the dis- 
cussion of the question, I would not refuse 
the request of the many thoughtful and 
earnest women known to me, who believe 
that woman suffrage would be not merely 
inadvisable, but a serious and subtle ca- 
lamity. 

Mr. Brandeis introduced Mr. Henry 
Parkman to tell something of the cost of 
registering all women for school purposes. 

Mr. Parkman said: 
MR. 


ADDRESS OF PARKMAN. 


If a few petition that all women shall 
be assessed and registered, it becomes the 
duty of the Committee to inquire what 
would be the eftect of such legislation. By 
the census of 1880 the number of women 
in Boston over twenty-one years of age 
was 114,635. It would be tair to assume 
that there are now 125,000 women who by 
complying with the law can vote. In 
1879, 939 women registered ; in 1880, 772; 
in 1881, 748; in 1882, 567; in 1883, 701, and 
in Is84, after great effort to induce wom- 
en to register and vote, 1119 were. regis- 
tered, ‘This was less than one per cent of 
the number that might have registered. 
The Board of Assessors state the addi- 
tional expense of assessing 125,000 wom- 
en at not less than $20,000, outside of the 
expense of collection and registration, 
which would raise the total to $40,000 or 
$50,000. Are you ready to go back and 
meet the ladies, the women of your city, 
the workers in your mills and shops, and 
tell them that you have imposed a tax up- 
on them and you are going to give in re- 
turn for that a privilege which they do not 
want? 

Mr. Brandeis then read extracts from a 
pamphlet by Mrs. A. D. 'T. Whitney: 


‘The external arguments on both sides 
the modern woman question have been 
pretty thoroughly presented and well ar- 
gued. It seems needless to repeat or re- 
combine them; but in one relation they 
have. searcely been handled with any di- 
rect purpose. Justice and expediency have 
been the points insisted on or contested ; 
these have not gone back far enough; they 
have not touched the central fact, to set it 
forth in its force and finality. The fact is 
original and inherent, behind and at the 
root of the entire matter, with all its com- 
plication and cireumstance. We have to 
ask a question to which it is the answer, 
and whose answer is that of the whole 
doubt and dispute. 

What is the law of woman-life? 

What was she made woman for, and not 
man? 

‘Take this for the starting point; it is the 
key. Within, behind, antecedent to all re- 
sults in action, are the place and office of 
the woman,—by the law of woman: life. 
And ali question of her deed and duty 
should be brought to this test. Is it of 
her own interior, natural relation, putting 
her at her true advantage, harmonious 
with the key to which her life is set? 
think this suffrage question must settle it- 
self precisely upon this ground principle, 


and that all argument shouid range con- | 


clusively around it. Judging so, weshould 


tind, I think. that not at the polls, where | 


the last utterance of a peeple’s voice is giv: 
en,—where the results of character and 
conscience and intelligence are shown,—is 
her best and rightful work; on the con- 
trary, that it is useless there, unless first 
done elsewhere. But where little children 
learn to think and speak,—where men love 
and listen and the world is forming,—is the 
office she has to fill, the errand she has to 
do. ‘The question is. can she do both? Is 
there need that she should do both? Does 
not the former and greater include the later 
and less? Hers are indeed the primary 
meetings—in her nursery, her home and 
social circles; with other women, with 
young men, upon whose tone and charac- 
ter in her maturity, her womanhood and 
motherhood join their beautiful and mighty 
influence; above all, among young girls— 
the “little women,” to whom the ensign 
and commission are descending—is her un- 
disputed power. Purify politics? Purify 
the sewers? But whatif, first, the springs 
and reservoirs and conduits could be 
watched, guarded, filtered, and then the 
using be made clean and careful all through 
the homes; a better system devised and 
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allof woman’s might. 
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woman, are essential for every little hu- 
man being, that he may even begin a life. 
When you remember that every man is 
once a little child, born of a woman, train- 
ed — or needing training — at woman's 
hands; that of the little men, every one of 
whom takes and shapes his life so, come 
at length the hand for the helm, the voice 
for the law, and the arm to enforce law,— 
what do you want more for a woman's op- 
portunity and control ? 

Woman has got off the track; she must 
see that first and replace herself. We are 
mothering the world still; but we are 
mothering it ina fearfully wide measure 
all wrong. We are not to organize the 
world, or to conquer it, or to queen it. We 
are just to take it again and mother it. If 
woman would begin that, search out the 
cradles,—of life and character,—and take 
care of the whole world of fifty years 
hence in taking care of them, calling upon 
men and the State, when needful. to au- 
therize her action and furnish outward 
means for it, | wonder what might come, 
us earnest of good, even in this our day, in 
which we know not our visitation? 

If individual woman may gain and in- 
fluence individual man. and so the man- 
power in affairs,—a body of women purely 
as such, with eause and plea and reason, 
can always have the ear and attention of 
bodies of men; but, to do this, they must 
come straight from their home sanctities, 
as representing them—as able to represent 
them otherwise than men, because of their 
hearth-priestesshood; not as politicians, 
bred and hardened in the publie arenas. 

But the argument does not rest upon any 
such points as these, It rests upon the in- 
side nature of a wowan’s work; upon the 
need there is to begin again to-day at the 
heart of things and make that right; upon 
the evident fact that this can be done none 
too soon or earnestly, if the community 
and the country are not to keep on in the 
broad way to a threatened destruction; and 
upon the certainty that it can never be 
done unless it is done by woman, and with 
Not by struggles 
for new and different place, but by the bet- 





| ter, more loving. more intelligent, deep- 
| seeing and deep-feeling filling of her own 
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| turn to that. 
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| ply. 


| take from her. 


place, that none will dispute and none can 
We are not where woman 
was in the old brutal days that are so of- 
ten quoted ; and we shall not, need not, re- 
Christianitv has disposed of 
that sort of argument. Weare ona van- 
tage ground for the doing of our real, es- 
sential work better than it has been done 
ever before in the history of the world; 
and we are madly leaving our work and 
our vantage together. The great step 
made by woman was in the generation pre- 
ceding this one of restlessness.—the rest- 
lessness that has come through the first 
feeling of great power. It was made in the 
time when women learned physiology, that 
they might rear and nurse their families 
and help their neighborhoods understand- 
ingly; science, that they might teach and 
answer little children, and share the joy of 
knowledge that was spreading swiftly in 
the earth; political history and economy, 
that they might listen and talk to thei 
brothers and husbands and sons, and leaven 
the life of the age as the bread in the mix- 
ing; business, figures, rules and princi- 
ples, that they might sympathize, counsel, 
help, and prudentially work with and hon 

estly strengthen the bread-winners. The 
work was begun in the schools where girls 
were first told, as George B. Emerson used 
to tell us Boston girls, that we were learn- 
ing everything he vould teach us, in order to 
be women,—wives. mothers, friends. social 
influencers, in the best and largest way 
possible. Women grew strong and capa- 
ble under such instruction and motive. Are 
their daughters and granddaughters about 
to leap the fence, leave their own realm lit- 
tle cared for.—or doomed to be,—under- 
take the whole scheme of outside creation. 
or contest it with the men? ‘Then God 
help the men! God save the Common- 
wealth! 

Mr. Brandeis stated that a catechism had 
been put ata former hearing to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. A well-known 
gentleman had prepared another catechism, 
as follows: , 

ANTI-CATECHISM. 

@.—Do the men always ignore the wom- 

en’s rights? A.—Yes. 


().—Have these men wives? A.—Some 


| of them. 


().--Sisters? A.—Sometimes. 

().—Mothers? A.—Usually. 

().—And they always voie to injure their 
wives, sisters and mo:hers? A.—Yes, al- 
ways. 

THE PETITIONERS’ REPLY. 

Chairman ‘Tappan announced that the 
petitioners would now have an hour to re- 
Mr. Blackwell said :— 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee: —By common consent of the peti- 
tioners, you are requested to limit each of 
our speakers to ten minutes, so as to enable 
six persons to be heard. We hand you a 
printed list of woman suftrage petitions 
sent in since January 1, 1885—192 peti- 
tions, with 15,985 signers. Permit us to 
inquire the number of remonstrant peti- 
tions and siguers? 

Chuirman Tappan—'The Committee is 
not prepared to answer that question 

Mr. Blackwell—Surely, Mr. Chairman, 
you have given the remonstrants suflicient 
attention to be able to tell us about how 
many, say within a hundred? 

Chairman Tappan-——The committee have 
not made an estimate. 

Mr. Blackweil—Then 1 will try to an- 
swer my own question. I aminformed by 


a member of your committee that there are | 


‘arried out for separating, neutralizing, | before you only 17 remonstrant petitions, 
| containing the names of 185 men and 285 


destroying hurtful refuse. 
For good or for evil, woman mothers the 


women ;—in all less than 500 signers. Less 


world. Not all are called to motherhood | than one remonstrant this year to thirty pe- 


in the literal sense, but all are called to the 
great. true motherhood in some of its mani- 
fold trusts and obligations. Indeed, the 
whole cause on trial may be summarily 
ended by the proving of an alibi. an else- 
where of demand. ‘Two years of time and 
strength, of thought and love, from some 


| titioners! And these obtained, in part at 


least, by hired canvassers and. as we can 
prove, in some cases, on the part of these 
canvassers, by false representations. ‘This 
is specially signficant. because we were 
assured last year, and again this year, that 
we were to be overwhelmed with remon- 





} strants. An anti-woman suffrage society 
| was organized for the purpose. Yer last 
year, without hiring a canvasser or spend- 
ing a dollar, we sent in 314 petitions with 
21.640 signers, while the remonstrants 
numbered about 4000, less than one-tifth 
our number. When vou consider that since 
Jan. 1, 1883. allowing for names signed 
more than once, we have brought before 
you 35,000 petitioners, while as yet no pe. 
tition has been circulated in two-thirds of 
our towns and cities, while not one in 
twenty of our population have been ap- 
proached with a petition, and that in the 
city of Brockton alone nearly one thousand 
citizens have petitioned this vear, we sub- 
mit that we have shown a very general in- 
terest and sympathy with this movement, 
which is all that petitions can show. The 
remonstrants, on the contrarv, have broken 
down in their effort, and have utterly failed 
to show a general hostility. ‘The fact is, 
that there is no such general opposition as 
is claimed, either among men or women, 
A majority are indifferent, but more are 
actively in favor than opposed, 

Mr. Blackwell then introduced as the 
first speaker for the petitioners, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr.: 


ADDRESS OF MR. GARRISON, 


You have heard the arguments of the re- 
monstrants. It remains for you to decide 
whether the justice of the petitioners’ 
claim, so ably set forth by Mr. Clarke in 
the previous hearing, has been refuted, 
The simple appeal for fair play still waits 
its answer. It is for you to judge whether 
the wrong committed in taxing the prop- 
erty of women and refusing them a voice 
in the expenditure of their money—so feel- 
ingly presented to your attention by Mr, 
Bowditch-—has been shown to be right 
and equitable. If our opponents have ae- 
complished that feat, we may as well ac- 
knowledge that the revolutionary fathers 
had no justification in their struggle with 
Great Britain, and that the ery of **no taxes 
ation without representation” is a glitter- 
ing generality. Jf the beautiful and touch- 
ing address of Mrs. Cheney, herself the 
best type of womanly sweetness and digni- 
ty, has been shown to be based upon senti- 
mental grounds, we mistake the language 
of reason. And we submit, further, that 
Mrs. Stone’s catechism has puzzled even 
our clerical antagonist to answer. I have 
no time to review the speeches vou have 
just listened to, but I cannot refrain, in 
passing, from commenting on the extraor- 
dinary assertion of Judge Lowell, that we 
may judge of the effect of universal suf- 
frage by its exercise in France under the 
Empire. It is an insult to your intelli- 
gence. He knows that it was a farce, and 
that a free choice in voting meant ostra- 
cism and persecution. And how adroitly 
he omitted the point, in his assertion that 
Mr. Bowditch and the women tax-payers 
of Brookline faredalike. Was itingenuous 
to conceal the fact that Mr. Bowditch can 
direct by vote the outlay of his tax-money, 
and that the women have no power over 
the disposition of theirs? It is the lawyer 
not the judge, who speaks. 

We are not overawed by the imposing 
list of names arrayed against us, represent- 
ing, though they do, the prejudice of men 
high in social, mercantile, and professional 


life. We acknowledge their eminent re- 
spectability. But we beg to remind you 
that no movement in behalf of human 


progress ever yet failed to encounter simi- 
lar opposition. No student of history ean 
show us where the great reforms that mark 
the eras of civilization had the scholarly 
and wealthy classes on their side, save in 
the hour of triumph. I beg to offer you 
an illustration to the point. ‘Thirty-five 
years ago next month, within the easy 
memory of many now present, a list of 
Boston's most honored pames appeared in 
the Daily Advertiser to overawe the reform- 
ers of that day. The occasion was Mr. 
Webster's infamous 7th of March speech, 
which fastened the fugitive slave bill 
upon the country, and made Massachusetts 
the hunting-ground of the kidnapper. 

Shakspeare says: 

‘In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But being season’d with a gracious voice, 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error but some sober brow 

Wiil bless it and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament?’ 


And in that day of disgrace fer our Com- 
monwealth and her great senator, the over- 
whelming weight of these distinguished 
citizens of Boston was thrown into the 
scale of slavery. They rallied to the sup- 
port of Mr. Webster in a public address of 
thanks. Asin the remonstrants’ petition, 
I can point you to the names of the presi- 
dent and the Greek professor of Harvard, 
of the venerated colleague and successor 
of Channing (whose successor is among 
the remonstrants), of the illustrious histo- 
rian of Ferdinand and [sabella (paralleled 
by the remonstrating signature of Boston's 
historian of to-day, the palliator of the 
cruel expatriation of the Acadians), of oth- 
ers, famous, at that time, in law, in trade, 
in scholarship, andin religion. How crush- 
ing the demonstration seemed against the 
handful of men and women with no ae- 
knowledged influence or reputation, at 
whom it was aimed. I need not remind 
you that the fugitive slave law is no more, 
and that Boston is now building monu- 
ments and statues to the men whom that 
address was to annihilate. Nor need l add 
that the descendants of the signers are too 
filial to parade that rollof shame. It may 
be that a quarter of a century hence, when 

(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
coe —— 
CATARRH CURED 

A clergyman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiv cured and 
saved bim trom death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 


+o 





Scnorria diseases manifest themselves in the 
spring. Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood, 





and removes every taint of scrofula. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


Caroline A. Briggs, editor of the 


Mrs. gzs, 
Englishwomen’s Review, lately wrote as fol- 
lows, in a private letter to a friend: 

My own feeling is, that while the meet- 
ings might terminate by proposing a reso 
Jution to support the Women’s Disabilities 
Bill which Mr. Woodall has brought for- 
wurd, it should not be summoned with that 
purpose exclusively, and that the speeches 
should not be only or chiefly politiesl, but 
on the duty of women to obtain and to use 
the great weapon for moral influence which 
a vote gives. I believe the suffrage cause 
has ofien failed to have its due effect on 
women because the unanswerable right 
was insisted upon, rather than the duty, 
for women who think at all deeply are 
much more interested in the latter. 

There is not really, as we know, any 
right without its corre-ponding duty; the 
right to hold one’s own property is the 
duty of keeping independence and self-re- 
spect in one’s own power; the right to the 
custody of children is the duty of watch- 
ing over them; the right to have free and 
unrestricted labor involves the duty of liv- 
ing a practical busy life; and the right of 
voting eminently implies the duty of placing 
intelligent, honest, and moral officials in 
power. 

I want to see women instructed in the 
use they may make of the local votes al- 
ready in their hands to enforce morality 
and honesty; then to be shown how all 
these powers are only secondary to, and 
dependent on, the supreme power of Par- 
liament which can annul any one of these 
votes, alter or undo as it likes, and which, 
vear by year, meddles more intrusively in 
the details of private life. 

I want women to feel that they are called 
upon to do public work as citizens; that 
the country cannot do without them, and 
that they are idle and cowardly if they 
shrink from taking up the burden of the 
work and do not endeavor to make them- 
selves as strong and influential as possible 
in order to carry it on. 

Would it not be well to summon your 
meeting to consider *“lhe Moral Duties of 
Women as Citizens,” or ‘*Womens Duties 
as Citizens and Voters”? Some such title 
would fully express what I mean about 
the moral and religious tendency of our 
work. It might set an example which 
others would subsequently carry forward, 
bringing into view the religious side of 
woman suffrage. 

— 7 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary A. CARLTON. 

The death of Mary A. Carlton, of Dor- 
chester, has brought sadness to many 
hearts. Few leave this world from whose 
life such beautiful and encouraging lessons 
“an be drawn. A bare recital of what was 
nobly and successfully performed by her 
would seem an exaggeration. Since the 
death of herefather, for twenty-six years 
she has had charge of a large estate, at- 
tending to it in all its departments, execu- 
tive, agricultural, and financial; working 
with head, heart, and hand, grafting, gath- 
ering fruit and flowers for Boston markets, 
managing a large vegetable garden, mak- 
ing hay on twenty acres of land, looking 
after the animals always kept on a farm, 
and bringing to all these duties such lov- 
ing, patient care that not the slightest sug- 
gestion of roughness marred her character. 
‘Ten years ago she became the executrix 
of « sister’s estate. Since then she has 
been the legal guardian of an invalid sis- 
ter. ‘The numerous duties connected with 
home did not exclude other obligations. 
She was helpful to the needy, and ready to 
work in public affairs when called upon. 
Her ijast act of this character was to circu- 
late a petition for a branch public library 
in the neighborhood of her home, and in do- 
ing so she contracted a cold which caused 
her death. She assumed the duties out- 
side of **‘woman's sphere,” so called, at a 
time when any departure from the beaten 
round was looked upon as unwomanly. 
She proved in her own life how puerile 
the arguments were against a woman's do- 
ing whatever she thought best. She reec- 
ognized the injustice of the legal restric- 
tions upon woman. All efforts to remove 
them met with her approval and support. 
She always exercised the right of voting 
for the school committee, and yearly circu- 
lated petitions for municipal suffrage for 
women. The thought of the long years of 
arduous work done by this fragile woman 
brings a pang to the hearts of her friends, 
and itis but natural that the sister who 
was her life-long companion, finding the 
way so hard to tread alone, should ask 
whether it were not better to be less heroic 
and more conservative of life. Mary Carl- 
ton’s work on earth is ended, but there re- 
mains an influence that can never end—the 
influence of her steadfast devotion toduty, 
her faithful friendship, and her noble, he- 
roic life. Ss. O. B. 

Saran N. BANCROFT. 

Died, Feb. 26, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Charles P. George, 296 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Sarah N., wife of the late 
George W. Bancroft, of Peabody, aged 
sixty-seven years. ‘'he WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL has been for many years the favorite 
fireside companion of our esteemed friend, 
and in her death woman suffrage has lost a 
warm advocate. Having sympathy for the 
oppressed of her sex, she was ever ready to 
extend a helping hand. Only a few days 
before her death, she made a final effort to 
attend the meetings so full of interest to 
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her. Her zeal for the common good also 
prompted her to espouse the temperance 
cause. In her domestic life the remem- 
brance of her kind and gentle demeanor 
will ever remain fresh in the hearts of her 


friends. Forgetful of self, she was ever 


thoughtful of others, anticipating their 
wishes and consoling them in afflic- 


tion. Foratime almost overwhelmed by 
the loss of a kind and devoted husband, 
who in the midst of life and strength was 
snatched from her side. she awoke to the 
stern reality of her new situation and its 
onerous duties. She took up her eross and 
patiently bore it tothe end. When, a few 
years later, death a second and third time 
entered the home circle and on each occa- 
sion deprived her of a beloved daughter, 
she bowed meekly, knowing that “He 
doeth all things well.” And now the 
Death-Angel has come once more “like a 
thief in the night,” and almost without 
warning has taken to Himself the fond 
mother. The marked respect visible at 
the funeral services at Peabody on Satur- 
day was a proof of the high estimation in 
which the deceised was held. Our deep- 
est sympathy is with the bereaved ones in 
their hour of affliction. 

“And by that light—a smile upon the lips 

Unquenched by ltife’s last agony—we know 

That such are they who are beloved ot God :-— 

Made fairer, even in Death's icy sleep, 

3v the unwearied ‘waking of the heart’ 

Which smiles as they go beautiful to Heaven.” 


M. 
. oe 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Boston Sentinel is the name of an 
‘‘Trish-American family paper,” published 
in this city. It is Catholic in religion, Re- 
publican in polities, and a staunch defend- 
er of dear old Ireland. 

Roberts Brothers are bringing out Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s **Secret of Death,” Mrs. 
Oliphant’s latest ghost-stories, *The Open 
Door,” and **The Portrait,” and a cheap 
edition of Mrs. Stowe’s **Pink and White 
Tyranny.” F 

Who fill the jails and penitentiaries, men 
or women? Who fill the churches? The 
class that is most largely criminal and dis- 
solute and dangerous is already enfran- 
chised. ‘The class that for very self-pro- 
tection will work against vice and crime is 
disfranchised.—Lmma Harriman. 

The ideal of woman of Shakespeare and 
.Eschylus, Homer and Dante, is, accord. 
ing to our common idea of the marriage 
relation, wholly undesirable. ‘The woman, 
we say, is not to guide, nor even to think 
for herself. ‘The man is always to be the 
wiser; he is to be the thinker, the ruler, 
the superior in knowledge and discretion, 
as in power. Now, are all these great men 
mistaken, or are we? Have they been mere- 
ly dressing dolls for us, or worse than dolls, 
unnatural visions, the realization of which 
would bring arnachy into all households, 
and ruin into all affections ?—Ruskin. 


Among the wives of the early founders 
of Oberlin, were women who gathered to- 
gether the young lady students and talked 
to them earnestly of the importance of do- 
mestic labors. ‘They taught them the virtue 
of economy, the importance of order, the 
value of all household labor. ‘To this we 
may attribute much of the success of that 
pioneer college. The women who have 
graduated from its classes are, for the 
most part, most practical and wise in the 
ordering of their homes, so that ‘‘the chil-, 
dren rise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band, also, and he praiseth her.”’—Mrs. 
Tracy-Cutler, in Fruit-Growers’ Journal. 


Miss Parloa, a well-known teacher of 
cooking, is accustomed to take with her to 
distant classes some unraised dough in a 
strong leather satchel. One day she 
was going to attend a class at Rochester, 
and, as usual, packed some dough in her 
bag, expecting to develop it into bread 
when she got to her pupils. But the car 
was very warm, and the yeast started. The 
bread began to rise and swell. ‘There was 
no stopping it when it had once started. It 
grew and grew, and finally burst the ciasp 
off. She tried to cover it with newspapers, 
but the stuff still grew. The lady thought 
of making up the surplus into biscuits, but 
when the other passengers observed her 
motions she found herself in danger of be- 
ing set down as a dynamiter, and dropped 
the whole bundle out of the car-window. 
Then all was peace again.—-Oswego Palla. 
dium. 

The Massachusetts Association of Teach- 
ers would have bonored itself by the ap- 
pointment of a few eminent women on its 
new board of officers now engaged in 
school work in the State. With seven- 
cighths of the public school-teachers and 
three-fourths of the instructors in high, 
normal,and academical schools,of this sex; 
with Wellesley, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
and scores of higher-class institutions al- 
most wholly officered by admirable worn- 
en; with many of the most notable educa- 
tional movements in the State in their 
hands; does it not indicate a somewhat 
over-confident estimate of ‘*man’s rights” 
to give to the sex but one place, and that 





merely an ornamental position, on a board 
of thirty-two officials? Probably no slight 
was intended ; but is it not time that Mass- 
achusetts woke up to the plain fact, that 
woman is, at least, an equal factor in the 
educational life of the commonwealth?— 
Journal of Education. 


If Margaret Fuller has not been heard of 
by the majority of the public, it is high 
time she should be, and that such unparal- 
leled ignorance should be rebuked. If few 
people care what she was, it is time that 
their unpardonable ingratitude should 
cease. A woman whose “one object in life 
was to grow, to improve, and to urge oth- 
ers to follow her,” who filled in literature 
a place which only men had filled, who 
without beauty. with a manner which gave 
offence often, in feeble health, yet ‘proved 
herself a teacher, a rare talker, a critic. es- 
sayist and editor, a reformer, pioneer, phi- 
lanthropist, almost a poet, very nearly an 
improvisatrice, and best of all a loving, 
true-hearted woman,” should not be for- 
gotten. It may be that many do not care. 
The majority of the world seem to care 
little for any of the great men and women 
who are, so to speak, their benefactors ; 
but all the same their good work is done 
and the world is all the better for it. What 
that woman’s hand has done may not be 
appreciated, yet this nineteenth century 
feels her impress more perhaps than that 
of even her distinguished biographers or 
critics. Hers is a memory not doomed to 
perish. 
alist **Women in the Nineteenth Century,” 
or the old files of the New York 1 
or the biographies, faithfully pointing out 
her faults as well es virtues, which those 
for whom the world does care have 
thought it worth their while to write. Also 
we would repeat for the benefit of her crit- 
ics her own remark concerning another 
author: “I think where thereis such beau- 
ty or strength we can afford to be silent 
about slight defects.”” There were, no 
doubt, those who did not appreciate her, 
whose own shallowness, it may be, had 
been too readily fathomed by her, but are 
not certain words once used in another 
sense applicable to them: ‘Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is 


We commend to the Congregation- 


"vibune, 


deep”?— Mary W. Reynolds, in Clinton 
Times. 
— oo —____ 
LEAFLEAS, 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, P . p ° . 35c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, . . - ldc. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, — . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the " 

Ballot, . ° . ‘ . - 10c. per hun 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per bun 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, - 10c. per bun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, - 10c. per bun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, vOc. per hun. 

In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 
ee 


s CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 

35—liteow 


BARNABEE’S SONGS 


AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE. 


The many thousands of delighted hearers who have 
spent “Evenings with Barnabee” will be more than 
pleased to see his famous Songs gathered in this book, 
which is one of the best comic collections extant. 21 
Songs; 150 pages, she-t music size. Edited by Howard 
M. Dow. Price, $1 25, 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Voeal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
provides for them 20 attractive Nursery and other 
Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet music size. Well adorned with Pictures. Price 


75 cts. 
Fresh Flowers. 


The new and brilliant Sunday School Song Book for 
the Younger Scholars, by Emma Pitt. Very sweet 
hymns and tunes, not babyish, but nice. Plenty of pic- 
tures. 25 cts., $2 40 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By E. 
U. Emerson & G. Swaine. A great success. Full of 
sweet songs with picture illustrations, 30 cts., $3 per 
dozen. 


GOOD CANTATAS for Choral Societies, 

are: HERBERT AND ELSA (75 cents), by 
EuGENE THAYER, a thrilling story of Highland Life; 
CHRISTOFORUS, ($1). Grand Sacred Cantata, by 
RUEINBERGER, and Heroes of '76. ($1). Scenes 
from the Revolution, by TRowBRiIpGE and Coss. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readerg 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. It is a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 

DRACUT, MASss. 


What 
Messrs. C.I1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
‘ Deer, Size — i Rave suf- 
ered from ney com- 
Man Did piaint and diliousness for 
fifteen peers. ) an ae 
everything and never go 
with an eed. Last January, 
be ae I commenced tak- 
2 ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidne y ap, ores ry I a 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Co mplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all, Feel jus' 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anything 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, a 
JONATHAN J, COBURN. 
HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
Sold by druggists. Trice $1, or six for $5, 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 





Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 


~NEW BOOK! > 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





“The book is highly interesting.’— Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“Tt contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.” — Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”’— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The mort interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’—JMra. Livermore. 

“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants againet woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, itis the best we have seen.”’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as . book 
that will be found bard to dispute.”’— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.’”’—Zion’s Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 


Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.”’—New 
Northwest. : 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices. H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, 





Free! The 
DO YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile paper in the country for the price.” two nuw- 
bers a wont.h, full of original stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and choice poetry and music, and which 
such men as Dr. T. L. Cuyier, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr, 
8S. F'. Smith, and others « eseribe as “Admirable.” “ar- 
Ustically praiseworthy.” “Have scen notbing vetter”? 
If so, sen 30 cents for “THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN” One 
year, and receive free, in addition, a copy of the beauti- 
Jul Carol, **Be Glad, O Farth,” by Mr. William E, 
Nies, pupil of Prof, duo, K. Vatne, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. . L. HASTINGs, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Muss, 


Newest Easter Carol! 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A verit.ble hand-book of noble living,’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding .. . -_ 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


$ 25 
100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
fen professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
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STORIES 


CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS, 


Eight remarkable Stories of East Tennessee Life, 
Seenery and Character, $1 25. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


A striking Serial Story, which began in the ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY for January, and will continue 
jor several months to come. Price of ATLANTIC, 
30 cents a number, $4 a yeur. 


NEW BOOKS, 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


By Georek E, Woopsperry. Volume § of * Ameri- 
ean Men of Letters.”” With Steel Portrait. Gilt 
top, $1 25. 

This is the first complete, authentic, and adequate 
account of Poew’s career. It contains much new ma- 
terial, including many letters never before printed; 
and it is not only an excellent biography of Poe, but a 
very valuable addition to the series to which it belongs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study in American Politics. 

SON. Itimo, $1 25. 

A careful and thorough study of the American sys- 
tem of Congressional Government, compared with 
Parliamentary Government, and contrasted with the 
system us designed by the framers of the Constitution, 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


A Critique of the Basis of Conduct and of Faith. By 
Josian Koyee, Uh. D., lustruetor in Philosophy in 
Horvard College. Crown, 8vo, $2. 

This important work discusses the deepest problems 
of religion in close connection with the first principles 
of a system of philosophy; notin technical form, but 
80 48 Lo appeal to general readers who are interested 
in philosuphy, and to students of philosophy who are 
interested in religion and human life. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS. 

A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by ANAs Top- 
KILL, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes by Joun 
EsTEN Cooke, author of * Virginia,” etc. Exquis- 
itely printed in antique style. l6me, gilt top, $1 25, 


PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT 
THE NORTH POLE, A Study of the Prehistoric 
World. By WittiAm F. Warren, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., President of Boston University. With Original 
Illustrations and Charts. Svo, $2. 


Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a surprising 
array of evidence, and this in turn throws much light 
on the most vital of the current problems of biology, 
terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, compurative 
mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, 
and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. 


A CARPET KNIGHT. 
A Novel. “ HARFORD FLEMING, author of “Cupid 

and the Sphinx.” l6mo, $1 25. 

This novel gives a truthful picture of modern social 
life in the “good society” of a large American city. 
Its spirit and tone will render it doubly acceptable to 
those who find themselves fascinated by its plot, inci- 
dents, and flowing narrative. 


By Wooprow WIL- 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post. 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publisherr, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON, 





NEW YEAR'S “="13,X2,No" Benes, 
WIDE AWAKE 


Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 
poew by MARGARET SIDNEY, and also includes 


Firat of the Poet's Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Chaucer’s “Griselda”; 


The New Serial Stories: 
DOWN THE RAVINE......Charles Exbert Craddock 
IN LEISLER’S TIMES............ Eluridge 8. Brooke 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT...,..Lizzie W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice. 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, son of a Mandarin, 


GREAT OFFER, ™& macniticent Christmas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wi!l be presented free to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who send their subecriptions to the 
publishers before Jan. 15, 1885. 
Beautiful New Year’s Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 
BABYLAND, 5 cts. a number, 50 cts. a year. 
THE PANSY, 10 cts, a numbey, $1 a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 10 cts. a number, 
$l a year. Address 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


The Most Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S. N. 600 pp., with 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50. 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of tbe extraor- 
dipary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers,'to solve the problems presented 
inthe North and South Polar regions. ‘The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser 
vatory, & man of rare scientific attainments, has 
brought to the work superior qualifications, having 
been the official historian of previous expeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date of the 
first Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling history of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a brief but most satis- 
factory sketch of the early explorations of the English 
and other nations, 


The volume has numerous illustrations of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large circumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and highest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book is 
one of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial field must be 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston: D.LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN MALDEN. 


‘The suffrage convention in Malden, held 
in Grand Army Hall, on the 4th inst., was 
in every way successful. The arrange- 
ments had been thoroughly made by Mrs. 
Carrie P. Lacoste, who pre-ided, and Miss 
Maria P. Wilson. They had given most 
thorough notice, and, as a consequence, the 
pretty new hall was filled with those who 
are notin the habit of attending suffrage 
meetings, but who are now ready to hear. 

tev. E. S. Potter opened the meeting 
with prayer, and later added his words of 
firm belief in the justice of the demand for 
equal political rights for women. ‘The 
other speakers were Lucy Stone, H. B. 
Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and Miss 
Pond. They were listened to with close 
attention, and evidently had the sympathy 
of the audience. Mrs. Bryant, of Medford, 
rendered a piano solo; Mrs. Annie L. Cof- 
fin, of Medford, sang two songs, and Mrs. 
F. H. Carlise, one. ‘The music and songs 
were a pleasant feature of the meeting. 
Mrs. Stone amused the audience by telling 
of her first meeting in Malden, about thir- 
ty-tive years ago. She was the guest of 
Mr. David Morey, who carried notices to 

the clergymen of the place, one of whom 
gave out that he was requested by Mr. 
Morey to say that ‘‘a hen would undertake 
to crow like a cock at the ‘Town Hall, at 6 
o'clock.” ‘The queer announcement drew 
a large audience, to whom Mrs. Stone 
spoke for freedom for the slaves. ‘The 
change in public sentiment from that time 
to this indicates the advance made toward 
the final victory. 
A non-partisan Woman Suffrage League 
will be formed in Malden. L. 
— or 


CONVENTION IN WESTBORO’. 


The Suffrage Convention held last Mon- 
day afternoon and evening. in Westboro’, 
had the advantage of thorough prepara- 
tion in advance. Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Forbes and their daughter, Mrs. Smart, 
had done all that could be done to give 
good notice, reaching even the neigh- 
boring towns. The audiences at both ses- 
sions were large and attentive. Rev. Mr. 
Cushing, the Methodist clergyman, presid- 
ed in the absence of the Unitarian clergy- 
man, who had been expected, but was de- 
tained by illness. 

Rev. Mr. Cushing gave his warm en- 
dorsement to the movement. A good num- 
ber of names was secured for a suffrage 
league. Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Luey Stone, 
Rey. Annie H. Shaw, and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond presented the cause with good eflect, 
so that its reasonableness as well as jus- 
tice appeared. Suffrage songs were sung, 
and a good collection taken, which all 
vame to the treasury of the Society, as 
the local expense had been previously pro- 
vided for by Mrs. Forbes. Mr. Daniel 
Whitney walked over from Southboro’, 
six miles, and back. He will join the 
Westboro’ League, and be there at its form- 
ation. Ww. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN PEABODY. 


PEABODY, MARCH 10, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the town meeting in Peabody, on 
Monday, March 9, the W. C. T. U. set up 
a ballot-box in the basement of the ‘Town 
House, where they were serving refresh- 
ments to the voters, and put a large pla- 
card, ‘‘Women’'s Polls,” on the street door. 
Thus an opportunity was given to 217 
women to vote **no” on the question of li- 
cense. Some of the ballots were brought 
by gentlemen friends of the voters, and 
all had on the bit of paper the name of the 
woman who thus expressed her opinion. 
No woman believing in the policy of li- 
cense deposited a vote. ‘Three of the vot- 
ers are over eighty years of age. 

Of course it was only child's play, or at 
best a moral influence, but it was a very 
pleasant episode in proving that women 
have some interest in voting on matters that 
concern us deeply. An old-time friend of 
yours, Mrs. Martha M. Cutler, was glad to 
sit by the ballot-box as supervisor. Her- 
self and five other ladies were all who 
availed themselves of the privilege to vote 








for school committee. M. 0.8. 
SS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN NEW 
BEDFORD. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at the meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
League, held last week : 


Whereas the urgent necessity which 
must have been felt by the ‘representative 


men” who signed the ‘remonstrance’ 
“against any further extension of suffrage 
to women,” which has made them throw 
themselves and their reputation into the 
breach between law and justice, is highly 
significant that justice is about to prevail, 
and whereas this extraordinary procession 
of yolunteers, in gown and wig and sur- 
plice, by this action have precipitated 
themselves upon their own stronghold and 
argument, viz.: That women do not want 
the bailot; therefore, 

Resolved, That the women of the New Bed 
ford Suffrage League congratulate themselves, in 
common with the women of Massachusetts, on 
this sublime spectacle of vo.unteer “‘representa- 
tive men” in this atticude,as indicative of the des- 
peration ot despair: also 

Resolved, That in opposition to these remon- 
strants we contemplate with admiration the po- 
sition taken by United States Senator Thomas 
W. Palmer, of Michigan, in bis late speech be- 
fore the Senate, in which he recognize- the rights 
of all, and nobly protests against the injustice by 
which more than balf of the citizens of this Re- 
public are treated as sulijects. 


or 


LARGE MEETING IN SUUTH HANSON. 


Soutn Hanson, MARCH 5, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A meeting was held in the Baptist Ves- 
try, Friday evening, Feb. 27, under the 
auspices of the South Hanson Non-parti- 
san Woman Suffrage League. ‘The speak- 
ers were Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss 
Pond. ‘They were greeted with a full 
house “ready for the question.’ Most 
earnestly, truthfully, and enthusiastically 
they presented it. 

Suffrage songs were distributed among 
the audience. Some of our best workers, 
with Miss Pond, led the singing, and the 
audience joined heartily in the chorus. 
Six joined the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association ; three dollars were taken 
in the collection, and the League contrib- 
uted three dollars more. ; 

We feel grateful to the Association for 
having given us such an evening's enter- 
tainment and so much good cheer and help 
in our efforts to create a true, womanly 
public sentiment. ‘The seed is surely 
planted in good ground; we wait its yield. 
‘*First the blade. then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” 

Four ladies attended our Town-meeting, 
but only one could vote. A woman is 
elected on our school committee—Clara T. 


Josselyn. Sheis amember of our League. 
J. 58. H. 
+2 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE GROWING IN MISSOURI. 


Lockwoop, Mo., MArcH 4, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have often wished I could find some- 
thing on your pages saying that our 
cause was progressing in this partof ‘Old 
Missouri.” A few weeks ago I was appoint- 
ed one of the vice-presidents of the State, 
and I earnestly hope to be able to report to 
your columns some progress —a beginning 
at least. I called on our W. C.'T'. U. a few 
weeks ago, to see how the members present 
(only eight were in attendance on that day ) 
stood on the suffrage question. Seven out 
of the eight were in favor of it. I have 
been talking to individuals ever since our 
W. C. 'T. U. organized (a year almost), but 
those who believe in franchise are afraid to 
avow it publicly as an organization. ‘The 
press here is terribly opposed to suffrage, 
and instead of printing anything in our 
favor, fight us on both temperance and suf- 
frage. We have a hard fight for our life 
on the temperance question, and so cannot 
hope to do any more than distribute suf- 
frage literature, which I have been doing. 
I lend my JOURNALS around, but not quite 
so much as the Michigan lady named in 
your last number has done. There are very 
many strong suffragists among our Mis- 
souri women, but we seem on the debat- 
able line as a State, yet | believe that in 
the near future you wiil hear from us in a 
voice that will give no uncertain sound. I 
send you one new three-month subscriber, 
which is betterthan nothing. Justas soon 
as the weather gets warmer and the roads 
passable, I intend going into the country 
to see what can be done both as to organ- 
izing and getting clubs for the JOURNAL. 
Times are very hard here in the south- 
west, but anyhow, even if it is hard to live, 
I cannot do without the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL and the Union Signa?. Hoping every 
good for our dual cause, [am yours loyal- 
ly, Mrs. Lizzie HILu MILLs, 
Cor. Sec. W.C.T. U., and Vice-Pres. State 


-” 
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NEW YORK CITY SOCIETY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Society was held on Thurs- 
day evening, March 5, the president, Mrs. 
Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., in the chair. 
After the regular reports. Mrs. Blake 
described the recent hearings before the 
Legislature, and the work of the month. 

Mrs. Louisa Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
who had been expected to address the 
meeting, sent a letter explaining that un- 
expected work on her farm detained her at 
home. Mrs. Lozier, in the absence of any 
regular speaker, read an account of the 
suffrage movement in Scotland, and also 
extracts from several recently published 
leaflets. 

Mrs. 8. A. Drury spoke of an interview 





with Mr. Pigeon, a distinguished English 





writer, who was confident that woman 
suffrage would be a success in England be- 
fore it was here. 

Mr. Justus 0. Woods made a motion 
that the society join with other friends of 
the Rev. Jas. M. Pullman in asking him to 
appoint a time for a farewell reception. 
He also inquired if the 25,000 school-teach- 
ers of the State were generally interested 
in the suffrage question. 

Mrs. Harriet P. Nowell said she had 
been for many years a teacher, much of 
the time at the South, and she had made 
her scholars suffragists; she thought the 
teachers here were generally suffragists. 

Mr. E. W. Chamberlain spoke of the 
need of women in reformatories, jails, ete. 
Remarks were also made by Miss McAdam, 
Mr. Searing, Mr. A. O. Willeox, Mr. Ham- 
ilton Willeox, and others. 

There was an informal debate on the 
probability that women were in this State 
already entitled to vote, as all statutes con- 
taining any sex provision have been re- 
pealed. A MEMBER. 
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JUDGE POCHE AND LOUISIANA WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

As an exception to that good taste which 
has hitherto prevailed in the ceremonials 
enacted at the *World’s Centennial and 
Cotton Exposition,” in the city of New Or- 
leans, allow me to draw your attention to 
a late occasion when ‘The Historical Col- 
lection,” under the auspices of the ladies 
of Louisiana, was opened by an address 
from Judge F. P. Poche. 

Had this honorable gentleman been call- 
ed upon to express his sentiments as an in- 
dividual, they would probably not have 
provoked comment,— certainly not from 
your correspondent,—but acting as spokes- 
man for the women of Louisiana, it is not 
right that they pass without criticism. As 
such, his cheap sentiment is objectionable 
to those he essayed to compliment ; and his 
covert attack upon their sister-women is 
not likely to meet with their approval. 

Some chagrin was felt when the man- 
agement of the Woman's Department was 
put by Southern men into the hands of 
Northern women. The feeling was unmixed 
either with envy or jealousy. There came 
a full realization that the reign of the ideal 
woman was past with us as with others, 
and that the exigencies of the times re- 
quired a knowledge and experience of pub- 
lic affairs in our sex in order to assume a 
position of usefulness and dignity. But 
while this was canvassed, and I hope to 
our own profit, no such reflections as Judge 
Poche suggests were indulged, in regard 
to the ladies who were invited to take con- 
trol. Iam sure a grave disapproval exists 
of his paragraph. which reads as follows: 
‘True to their modest instincts, the fair 
daughters of New Orleans did not seek the 
front ranks of control in this Exposition.” 

Does Judge Poche really intend to assert 
that Mrs. Howe and her associates were 
offered positions which it would have been 
inconsistent with the modest instincts of 
New Orleans women tu occupy? Surely 
there will be a decided **no” from the South 
at large! 

Speaking for the women of Louisiana, 
the orator of the day avers: ‘She has 
never clamored for suffrage or other pre- 
rogatives of man—the parasitic ambition 
of certain strong-minded women of the 
day.” 

Having said that she does not ‘*clamor” 
for suffrage, should not Judge Poche have 
said. what he very well knows, that the 
women of his State have earnestly and 
publicly asked for suffrage, and that a firm 
belief in their right to it largely exists 
among them? He should not thus have 
ignored the eloquent addresses made by 
Mesdames Merrick and Saxon before the 
Convention held in New Orleans several 
years ago, or the fact that they at the same 
time presented petitions signed by numer- 
ous tax-payers and other women of that 
city. 

It is charitable to suppose that devotion 
to his profession is an excuse for the fact 
that our Supreme Court Justice is behind 
the tide of public opinion in more respects 
than one. Otherwise he would realize the 
injustice, after women have done actual 
and valuable work, of saying that they 
have refrained from coming forward till 
“called on to prepare the sentimental part 
of the exhibit.” [t sounds very much like 
an accusation that others bear the cross, 
while they wear the crown. 

Few men of his high position would have 
had so poor an understanding of what the 
ladies wished him to say on the occasion 
in question. He has directly reflected on 
that modesty (the existence of which he 
thinks necessary to assert) by indulging in 
fulsome flattery. and thus assuming that 
he was expected to compliment the ladies 
rather than explain the nature and object 
of the work. Surely the women of all sec- 
tions have gotten a little beyond such a 
point as that. Is not Judge Poche rather 
out of order in his assertion that ‘maidens 
rule our society”? On that point New Or- 
leans has been a little sensitive, claiming 
to have a more elevated tone in her fashion- 





able circles from the fact that her yourg 
people not only submitted to, but courted, 
a certain surveillance from their matronly 
friends. 

There is yet another paragraph to be re- 
viewed. Respect for the ermine of Louis- 
iana might suggest that it be omitted, ex- 
cept that it has already appeared in print. 
“*As sons of Louisiana,” says Judge Poche, 
“we feel that the most precious part of 
our State exhibit would be the true and 
noble women of the Crescent City, if their 
modesty did not repel the idea.” 

This seems to furnish us with a clue to 
the style of the address. It suggests that 
it was prepared for a kindergarten school, 
at the conclusion of which each of the lit- 
tle girls was to be chucked under the chin. 
We trust that the audience present, many 
of whom came from a distance, did not 
think this a fair sample of the oratory of 
our supreme bench. We have no doubt 
Judge Poche often does himself credit as 
an exponent of the law, and are reminded 
of Apelles and the cobbler,—*Shoemaker, 
stick to your last.” 

Marta I, JOHNSTON. 

Mounds, Madison Parish, La. 
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WORKING WOMEN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Rooms or tae Woman's Nat. Inv. Leave, ) 
New Youk City any Wasutnoton, D. C., } 
Fen. 25, 1885. j 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

At a meeting of the Woman’‘s National 
Industrial League, the following resolu- 
tions of thanks, &c., were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this League and 
of the wage-women of the world are due and are 
hereby tendered to the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvanta, tor the zeal and interest he has 
manitested in behalt of woman and her rights, in 
his acts as a representative of the people and as a 
citizen in private lite. 

Resolved, ‘That this League has read with profit 
and pleasure in the Woman's JOURNAL the ad- 
mirable letter of Mrs. Florence Kelley Wisch- 
newetsky, the talented daughter of Judge Kelley, 
from Heidelberg, Germany, in bebalf of the 
movements to benefit the wage-women of the 
world, and that the letter contains arguments 
and informgtion worthy of promulgation, and 


it 

Resolved, That the President of this League be 
instructed to prepare a letter for the public press 
reviewing the admirable suggestions contained 
in Mrs. Wischnewetsky’s letter, and that the 
thanks of this League be extended her tor her 
zeal in our behalf. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, President. 
Mrs JENNIE FRASIER, Secretary. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


During the Convention here, and occa- 
sionally since, many of the leading New 
York papers have had editorials on woman 
suffrage, some strongly favorable, others 
decidedly adverse. ‘The Sun and the Eve- 
ning Post, within a day or two, published 
articles the main burden of which was that 
the movement did not amount to anything. 
At great length and with much elabora- 
tion, these two journals endeavored to 
prove that there really was no strength in 
the demand for suffrage and no power in 
any of the organizations inaking it! It is 
very singular if the reform really is so in- 
significant, and has so little following, 
that it should be necessary for leading 
journals to devote so much valuable space 
to prove the fact. 

At Vassar College on the evening of 
March 4, the Republican girls gave a grand 
supper to the Democrats among the stu- 
dents. It will be remembered that on elec- 
tion day the teachers and scholars all cast 
their ballots at a regularly arranged poll- 
ing place within the College, at which all 
the usages of voting were observed. It 
was agreed that the defeated party should 
entertain their victorious friends. When 
news came of the supposed election of Mr. 
Blaine the Democrats honorably paid their 
debt. ‘There has been much good-hu- 
mored joking over the error siuce, and on 
the day when the Democratic president 
was inaugurated the Republicans gave a 
return feast to their victorious comrades. 
Certainly these young ladies are all ready 
to be active and interested politicians. 

By what may be called an accident, the 
woman suffrage bill almost received an 
adverse report from the Committee on 
Grievances to which it will be remembered 
it was referred. Considering the adverse 
position of Mr. Howe, the chairman, it was 
perhaps hardly to be hoped that any other 
result would be reached: but as a matter of 
fact, of the nine members of the committee 
four had voted for woman suffrage last 
year; three, including the chairman, had 
voted against it; and of the two others, one 
was pledged to support the measure, thus 
making a majorityin favor. But the Com- 
mittee on Grievances never has any meet- 
ings because it never has any business. 
Ours was the only bill in its hands, and it 
was a difficult matter to get enough of the 
members together to make a report. Five 
are a quorum, and when Mr. Howe at last 
culled that number together on the floor of 
the House, only two of our old friends were 
present. 

The first rumors through the press of an 
unfavorable report caused much alarm 
among the suffragists, and I was in receipt 
of telegrams and letters from all direc- 





a 
tions, showing the deep interest felt in the 
result. 

On Monday I wentto Albany, and at the 
Assembly Chamber in the evening found q 
great crowd of ladies who had come in an. 
ticipation of some debate on the expected 
adverse report of the committee. Among 
those present were Mrs. Rogers, Mrs, 
Welch, and others from Lansingburg and 
Troy, besides Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. Howell, 
Miss MeClellan, and many advocates of 
this city, as well as Mrs. Erastus Corning, 
Mrs. Pruyn, and a bevy of well known Al- 
bany society women. 

Many members of Assembly came to 
shake hands and express indignation at the 
supposed hostility of the committee, but 
their wrath was short-lived, for in a few 
moments the Chairman, Mr. Howe, came 
to me and offered to change the report 
from an adverse one to a report for con- 
sideration. Of course we all gladly ae. 
cepted this proposal, and Mr. Howe hur- 
ried away to hold a hasty consultation with 
his committee. This resulted in the dis- 
covery that tive of the nine were in favor 
of the bill, and all were heartily willing to 
have it reported for consideration. 

Meantime the business of the evening 
proceeded, and presently there arose an 
animated debate on the civil service bill, 
In the course of this, Mr. MeCann, a Dem- 
ocrat of Brooklyn, was making a very cley- 
er speech, when he took occasion to say, 
This ought not to be made a party ques- 
tion. My friend from Westchester, Gen. 
Husted, is trying to make the woman suf- 
frage bill a party measure. but I protest 
that it shall not be. If, as I understand, 
the committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred reports adversely, [ shall move to 
disagree with that report.” A round of 
applause, swift and sudden, swept through 
the house, in the midst of which Mr. Howe 
hastily said that the Committee proposed 
to report for consideration. 

As soon as the pending question was dis- 
posed of, Mr. Howe made the expected re- 
port, and the bill was made the special 
order for Wednesday, March 18. Now let 
all friends throughout the State use every 
effort to induce their members to vote for 
the bill. Have personal interviews where 
this is possible; where it is not, send strong 
letters urging them to vote for it. 

New York March 11. 1885 L. DP. B. 
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WOMEN NOTARIES IN KANSAS, 


TOPEKA, KAN., MARCH 6, 1885, 


" Editors Woman's Journal : 


There are three women im Topeka duly 
commissioned as notaries: Mrs. Thurston, 
in a bank; Miss Anna Smith, in the Capital 
office; und Miss Spencer, sister of the 
county clerk of Shawnee Co., who is her 
brother's deputy and also notary public. 

The Bristol sisters own and manage a 
greenhouse, and do a good business here. 
A woman in Leavenworth is a real estate 
dealer, and said to be one of the best in the 
State. EMMA HARRIMAN. 


2 er ~ 


NEWS ITEMS. 


All the faculty and about half the stu- 
dents of the college at Merom, Ind., voted 
for woman suffrage when the question was 
proposed there last fall. 


In the Rhode Island exhibit, at New Or- 
leans, are a kiln and ventilating chimney, 
both invented by a woman; a heavy steel 
chain forged by a woman blacksmith, and 
some fine jewelry entirely made by wom- 
en. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety has ready five new leaflets: ‘*-How 
Long shall we Rob and Enslave Women,” 
by Wm. I. Bowditch, the **Woman Suf- 
frage Catechism,” by Lucy Stone, ‘*Muni- 
cipal Suffrage, No. 2,° by Ednah D. Che- 
ney, **‘Woman Suffrage and Municipal Re- 
form,” by H. B. Blackwell. and ‘Testi- 
mony from Washington Territory.” These 
deserve a wide circulation. They are sold 
at cost. Let there be large orders for them 
and generous distribution. 


The quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz will be held in 
the Claflin Room, Boston University, 12 
Somerset Street, Boston, on Saturday, 
March 21,at3 P.M. A report will be pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Political 
Science Club. Miss Katherine Coman will 
read a paper on “Work for Women in 
Local History.” Col. 'T. W. Higginson 
and Dr. S. A. Green are expected to take 
part in the discussion. 


The Woman’s Department at the World's 
Exposition has formally opened. All the 
authorities of the Exposition assembled to 
do honor to the occasion. There were 
flowers in profusion everywhere, and in- 
spiring music. Addresses were made by 
Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Colonel Donan, Judge Whitaker, 
and Col. F. C. Moorehead, Commissioner 
General of the Exposition. An appropri- 
ate poem by Mary Ashley Townsend was 
read by her husband, and Mrs. Caroline 
Merrick presented Mrs. Howe with a testi- 
monial of flowers. 
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THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 


(Continued from the Second Page.) 
women are enfranchi-ed, the descendants 
of our remonstrants will remember to for- 
get the protest of to-day. We are not dis- 
turbed that the President of Harvard Col- 
lege labors for our defeat. Perhaps his 
instinet recognizes the movement that is 
yet to revolutionize and regenerate the 
venerable university which 
Many noble women have added to its eu- 
dowments, but its doors are too narrow to 
admit the sex, 
ry to say that the question of college mor- 
ality prevents many parents from trusting 
their boys to the temptations which the ed- 
ucationsl conditions of Cambridge present 
to-day. Whodoubts that the dangers will be 
lessened when the sisters take their rightful 





he controls. | 


A : | freedom—the ballot. 
tt isa sufficient commenta- | 


places at their brothers’ side? We acknowl- | 


edge only encouragement at the hostile 
considera ion we have aroused. It demon- 
strates that our movement has passed the 
epoch of contempt, and is deemed impor- 
tant enough to justify this opposition. It is 
too late. Over or through these genteel 
barriers the goal will be reached. As loug 
as the Legislature of Massachusetts contin- 
ues to assemble. and equal suffrage is re- 
fused, so long shall we continue to sit at 
your gutes with our petitions, invoking for 
our sacred cause, in the famous words of 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” 
ADDRESS OF MRS. STONE. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was the next speaker. 
She said: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. STONE. 

Mr Herford thinks the suffrage ques- 
tion in England is losing ground. But the 
Englishwomen’s Review and the Women’s 
Suffrage Journal present a different view. 
They report monster meetings all through 
the United Kingdom, meetings which even 
St. James Hall cannot contain, and the 
overflow fills another hall. The Lord 
Mayor presides, Members of Parliament 
speak at the meetings, and Parliament it- 
self finds the question present in that body, 
bound not to leave till it has its answer in 
the affirmative. Municipal suffrage was 
extended to Scotch women after it had 
had fourteen years’ trialin England. This 
would not have been done if it had not 
proved successful in England. 

In this country there is a steady in- 
crease of interest. It is this year before 
Congress, and the legislatures of Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Oregon, Dako- 
ta, and ‘Texas. As tothe school suffrage, 
the small vote of women is quoted as proof 
that they do not desire the suftrage. But 
the wonder is that any women have voted. 
If men were compelled to ask to be taxed, 
to give in under oath a true list of all their 
property for purposes of taxation in order 
that they might vote for members of the 
school committee only. how many men 
would be found running eagerly to fulfil 
the conditions and vote? The principle of 
the right of women to vote was conceded 
by the school suffrage bill. This gave it its 
value, and for this reason a few women, 
with # persistency beyond all praise, have 
kept up the courage of other women as well 
as they could. They hive urged them to 
use the little that is conceded, with the hard 
conditions of the school suffrage law. 
This fact is the highest evidence that wom- 
en value the ballot. 

Women have the same interests at stake 
that men have. But the laws show how 
the interests of women are neglected. 
There are only two’ States, Kansas and 
New Jersey, in which married mothers 
have any legal right to their children. ‘The 
married fathers have the sole legal right 
to them. Men who are not married to the 
mothers of their children leave such chil- 
dren to the mothers. Everything that con- 
cerns women from the cradle to the grave, 
their legal and political rights, their inter- 
est in the State and the nation, are decided 
by men, who in effect sy, “It is none of 
your affair.” But every question that 
concerns the State or the nation is of equal 
interest to women and to men. Why should 
men have an expression in regard to them, 
and women have none? One mother, whose 
sons were in the last war, had the eldest 
son return to her from the prison at 
Andersonville, where he had starved till 
only his bony skeleton remained, barely 
alive. As any other mother would have 
done, she sought to win his soul to stay in 
its body. but he died. Soon after, the 
town-election was held. ‘This mother took 
her solitary ballot and offered it at the 
poll. ‘t‘Are you a regi-tered voter?” said 
the judges of election. “No,” said the 
mother. ‘We are sorry, ” said the judges, 
“but in that case we cannot count it;” and 
they were sorry. ‘They knew where her 
first-born son was lying dead for his coun- 
try, the grass not yet grown on the new- 
made grave, and they honored the mother. 
“I know you cannot count il said she, 
“but I shall bring it every year until you 
can count it. for ina ¢ ountry when e on one 
single vote may depend the booming of 
cannon and the rush of armies, and where 
my sons may be taken out to be starved or 
shot, and the government put its bloody 
hand in my pocket to help pay the bills, I 
have a right to vote.” Who will dare to 
say she has not? 

The Legislature is trying to find how to 
improve this city government. ‘The one 
sure way to do it is. to improve the con- 
stituency. Suppose the good mothers in 
all our homes, the women church-mem- 
bers, the women school-teachers. and the 
industrivuus women wage-earners, had 
votes in this city to add to the votes of 
men who desire an economic and honest 
administration of its affairs, it would make 
avast and safe majority. Municipal suf- 
frage for women is the only key to the 
solution of the problem of the government 
of cities. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, was 
the next speaker. She said: 


ADDRESS OF MISS EASTMAN. 
The scene which we witness here to-day 





will, I believe, prove a historic one scarce- 
ly paralleled by those humiliating mani- 
festations of conservatism and race preju- 
dice which make part of the Boston record 
of slavery times, to which “Mr. Garrison 
has so impressively referred. ‘here come 
before \ou, gentlemen —and tm this pres- 
encve,— those who claim to represent wom- 
anly women and just men, and to speak 
the common sentiment of nearly half the 
people, hitherto deprived of the power 
which is to you the symbol and the instru- 
ment of your rich inheritance of political 
In fave of the facts 
set forth in the last United States census 
report. the remonstrants cannot say of the 
sex they would restrict, ** Behold, they are 
ignorant, idle, thriftless, criminal!” Their 
record, compared with that of men,—their 
brothers,—is written and is always in their 
favor, whether in respect of pauperisn., 
alcoholism, crime, or suicide. In crime, 
the ratio of women to men is scarcely 
iuwore than one to eleven, wile the cour- 
age of women to exist under their more 
adverse circumstances is witnessed by the 
fact that but one-fourth as many suicides 
are committed by them as by men. Yet 
concerning this so worthy class the Legis- 
lature is petitioned not to grant the de- 
mand for personal representation of its 
dignity, its intelligence, its power, its re- 
sponsibilities, and its duties. 

Judge Lowell, of whom I speak with 
deference. takes the lawyer's rather than 
the statesman’s view, looking to the past 
for restriction rather than to the present 
for suggestion or to the future for inspi- 
ration. He considers that *tas the Declara- 
tion of Independence and bill of rights do 
not say anything about woman suffrage, 
that would seem to be a good answer to 
the present claim.” Yet he directly shows 
that the original scope of suffrage has been 
repeatediy extended. As a people, then, 
we have not felt called upon to limit our 
vision to what our fathers saw. We are 
surprised by being told that universal suf- 
frage (which must have included woman 
suffrage) held Napoleon ILI. in power. 
Most of us, I think, had not known it. 

Judge Lowell says that suffrage is a po- 
litical, not a natural, right. I for one have 
no dispo-ition to claim the ballot as a nat- 
ural right. It is but a device, a method 
subject to change; but it stands, to-day. as 
the expression of a natural right—the right 
to self-government, to be restricted only 
by the equal rights of others. According 
to the Preamble to the State Constitution, 
“the end of government is to furnish the 
individuals who compose it the power to 
enjoy their natural rights and the blessings 
of life; whenever these great objects are 
not obtained the people have a right to 
alter the government.” 

Says Judge Lowell: ‘‘Whoever studies 
the bill of rights will decide that suffrage 
is a privilege which is to be established ac- 
cording to expediency.” ‘The sentence has 
little of the ring of ‘*All men have certain 
inalienable rights, among which may be 
reckoned the right of defending their lives 
and liberties. All power resides, original- 
ly, in the people. ‘The people alone have 
an incontestable,inalienable, and indefeas- 
ible right to institute government, and to 
reform, alter, or totally change the same 
when their protection, safety, prosperity, 
and happiness require it. All elections 
ought to be free, and all the inhabitants of 
this Commonwealth having such qualitica- 
tions as they shall establish by their frame 
of government, have an equal right to 
elect oflicers, and to be elected for public 
employments.” 

Again Judge Lowell says: ‘There is no 
such maxim as that he who pays a tax 
should vote.”” But our venerated fathers, 
behind or beyond whom the judge holds 
that we ought not to go, hinted at some- 
thing of the sort when they said ‘to im- 
pose taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” ‘That is an arbitrary exercise of 
power not consonant with justice. Then, 
by inference, representation where there is 
taxation is simple justice, which is the 
basis of our claim. Says Judge Lowell: 
‘The naxim meant that there should be 
representation by the people in order that 
taxes might be voted by the people and not, 
arbitrarily. by the king or some other per- 
son.” So we think, and “that the taxes 
may not be voted arbitrarily by some other 
persons (a class), we women, as a part of 
the people, demand representation. 

As Ihave listened to the arguments of 
the remonstrants, I have felt that we were 
saved the necessity of replying to many 
points, as the several speakers answered 
each other. While Judge Lowell argues 
that the ballot is not a natural right, Miss 
Dewey says, **We protest against the right 
being made a duty by legislative enact- 
ment.” Asif a permissive law could make 
it a duty to any woman “to violate natural 
fitness, inherited capacity, and functional 
occupation,” as the petition expresses it. 

Mrs. Wells says that “the interests of 
the sexes are so indissolubly bound togeth- 
er that either sex could be safely trusted 
to represent the other,” and Mr. Parkman 
says, ‘it would be an enormous effort to 
get women to register, and not one per cent 
would be likely to vote.” Rev. Mr. Her- 
ford answers both, saying. ‘‘women would 
vote only in an emergency, and then might 
erush the men.” While Mrs. Wells 
says. ‘*women are not yet fit morally and 
intellectually for suffrage,’ and, save ex- 
ceptionally, “they have not the courage 
and judicial calmness to undergo the prep- 
aration for the ballot,” Mr. Herford says, 
speaking of men, ‘‘Harm comes from the 
existence on the lists of voters who have 
no well-formed opinion, no interest,” and 
again (however the two remarks may be 
reconciled), ‘the harm always comes, not 
from those who vote, but from those who 
do not.” At every election he finds it 
necessary to arouse his people to a recog- 
nition of their duty. Possibly women thus 
stimulated through a series of years, and 
of generations, might cease to be indiffer- 
ent to political duties. 

Mr. Parkman brought back to my mind 
a member of a former legislature who ar- 
gee against giving the ballot to women 

‘ause it would necessitate the building 
of larger town-houses, and his town ha 
just builj a new one large enough for the 





| sion of humanity. 





male voters. It was humiliating to listen 
while Mr. Parkman counted the cost of 
registering so many women—a cost which 
would amount to $10,000 at the least, and 
with expenses for assessing taxes, might 
even rise to $40,000 or $50.000! As he 
based his estimate on 125.000 women, if 
my mathematical calculation was correct 
—at fifty cents each per poll—the women 
would still be a clear profit to the State of 
from twelve to twenty thousand dollars 
per annum, and ought not, therefore, to be 
reckoned a burden. 

Mr. Weston appeals for ‘‘the ballot-box 
as our forefathers left it.’ and Judge 
Lowell shows that our fathers tampered 
with the ballot, if not with the ballot-box, 
long ago.—so we could not find it as it 
w = if we tried. 

Rev. Mr. Herford argues that **woman 
cannot belong to the busy, working divi- 
She has not the 
strength for it. Her strength lies in influ- 
ence.” Plainly he forgets the 2,647,000 
women, according to the United States 
census, at work at gainful occupations 
outside their homes, and the still greater 
number who work as hard or harder still 
in their homes, and who are mostly, 
venture to assume, conscious of a greater 
strain than tha’ of *influence.” 

Mr. Herford says, “Only some clear 
necessity of social order or hard necessity 


can justify the ballot for women.” I re- 
gret that time does not remain for me to 


prove, by woman's experience, that such 
atime has come. and without woman's 
counsels it is difficult to see how the emer- 
gency is to be met. 

As the result of what I have heard to- 
day, Lam convin: ed that your petitioners 
dread less than the remonstrauts the effect 
upon women of fulfilment of political du- 
ties, and that more than the remonstrants 
they believe in the distinctive and inde- 
structible quality of womanliness as the 
complement of manliness. 

( Concluded on the Eighth Page.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tickets for the Sociable on Wednesday, 
the 25th, are now ready at this office. 


The day after the hearing of the remon- 
strants, a generous friend came into the 
office of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, and 
pledged herself to give two hundred dol- 
lars a year to the suffrage work in future. 
Help for the means with which to work, is 
the great need at this moment. 

The Dakota Assembly voted 29 to 19 to 
grant suffrage to women. The Dakota 
Council has also passed the bill. The 
entire liquor interest of the ‘Territory, 
which was thrown into consternation by 
the woman suffrage bill, and has been 
fighting it tooth and nail, is in despair. 


Last week the R. I. House of Represen- 
tatives voted 37 to 22 in favor of a consti- 
tutional Convention to submit a woman 
suflrage amendment. The Massachusetts 
remonstrants forthwith sent one of their 
usual documents to every member of the 
Rhode Island Senate. Fortunately, they 
have no very valuable documents to send. 


Editors and clergymen who believe in 
municipal suffrage for women are earnest 
ly entreated to say a friendly word for it 
now, before the question is voted on by the 
Legislature. Your word may be the very 
one that will secure the vote of your mem- 
ber in favor of the bill. and his vote may 
be the one needed to carry the measure. 
Pray do not fail us now. 

Dr. Seelye’s letter against woman suf- 
frage 1ecalls a story told by one of the 
Smith College students a few years ago. 
She said that the chapter of Scripture 
oftenest selected for the morning reading 
at that institution was the one in which 
wives are exhorted to obey their husbands. 
This particular chapter was read so often 
that finally, whenever the doctor began to 
read it, the girls began to laugh. 


Much weight was claimed for the intel- 
ligence and culture of the opponents of 
suffrage. But there is culture and culture. 
One particular streak of Boston culture 
has always been marked by excessive con- 
servatism; and it is this streak from which 
the opposition to equal rights for women 
chiefly comes. President Eliot is the son 
of a man who voted for the Fugitive Slave 
Billin Congress. Mrs. Wellsis the daugh- 
ter of a conservative clergyman who 
preached in defence of the Fugitive Slave 
law, and who publicly thanked Daniel 
Webster for his 7th of March speech. 
Miss Dewey is the daughter of the Rev. 
Orville Dewey. who declared that he would 
send his own mother back into slavery if 
the Fugitive Slave Law required it. ‘These 
things were not done in a corner. The 
doers gloried in them. ‘To-day it is con- 
sidered hardly kind to mention them, as 
fifty years hence it will be considered hard- 
ly kind to the descendants of the remon- 
strants to mention in their hearing the 
things that took place in the Green Room 
last Monday. ‘They are not to blame for 
the action of their fathers, nor do we bring 
it up now to reproach them. But, in esti- 
mating the value of any person’s opinion, 
it is necessary to take into account the in- 
fluences under which he grew up. The 
atmosphere which has surrounded him 
from childhood will always color his 
views; and if that atmosphere has been 
strongly conservative, it accounts for a 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CRITICS 


OVER JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S 


“NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE.” 





“But the question must certainly present itself 
to the careful reader whether the good effect of 
such engrossing love was in this case unalloyed. 

. .» The moral is that all indulged selfish- 
ness, even if it is the selfishness & deur of very 
superior persons—may derange at last our rela- 
tion to the larger world in which it is our lot to 
live.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


“An excellent, amiable commonplace Great 
Creature of that peculiar period, he had not even 
the consciousness of greatness nor the self- 
respect.’’— The Academy (London). 


“It is true of any relation, whether that of 
friendship or of love, that mutual absorption is 
mutual selfishness. In the case of Hawthorne 
and his wife there were no sympathies to spare 
for the world outside, and thus their relation to 
humanity was defective.”—N. Y. Graphic. 


“Few hours of a mis-spent life have been more 
sorrowfully wasted than those I have thrown 
away on this barren book . . . But now this 
Goliath—960 pages high—lies prostrate, and it 
only remains to cut him up and let out his saw- 
dust.’’—E. Purce.t, in The Academy (London). 


“In no literary biography that we can remem- 
ber is the realm of human beings at large so 
wholly spectacular and remote.” — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


“This book is no biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne . . The results are unsatisfactory.” 
—The Atheneum. 


“The February Atlantic .. . article on 
Mr. Hawthorne’s biography is so malignant as 
to be quite worthless. The fair hits it makes are 
lost amid petty sneers and one-sided criticism.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The critic adopts and teaches a doctrine of 
marriage so false and pernicious that, if it were 
not published in the Atlantic, one might easily 
suspect it of having originated in some woman's 
rights convention, where grass widowers and un- 
loving wives were in the ascendant. . . . Now 
the theory on which all this rests is very pretty 
on paper, very philosophical, very noble in ap- 
pearance; but it is simply damnable in fact, and, 
if generally accepted would wreck society in a 
generation. . . . The criticis angry with the 
Hawthornes, and he adopts the theories of a false 
and pernicious system merely by way of getting 
a ‘whack’ at them. His spirit is not a proper one 
for any critic to write in, and his article is cer- 
tainly not one that judicious friends of the At- 
lantiec will be glad to read in its pages.”"—N. Y. 
Com, Advertiser. 


“The opinion steadily grows that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne is the most considerable literary per- 
sonage the United States has yet produced. Prob- 
ably nobody will question that statement.’’— The 
Standard (London). 


“The Story of Hawthorne’s home-life, his re- 
lation to mother, sister, wife, and child, varies 
and deepens our impression of his personality, 
while it does nothing to disturb the tradition of 
his solitary genius.""—The Nation. 


“When we turn from the story of Carlyle’s ca 
reer to Julian Hawthorne’s biography of ‘Haw- 
thorne and his Wife,’ it is like escaping from the 
mist and gloom of the lowlands to the sunny 
mountain tops. ‘Over all the heights is peace,’ 
says Goethe, and Hawthorne dwelt always on the 
heights. The beautiful serenity of his nature 
shines through this narrative of his life with un- 
dimmed and impressive splendor.”— Boston Trav- 
eller. 


“Mr. Julian Hawthorne has produced a re- 
markable book—the most remarkable, all things 
considered, that I ever read.’"—R. H. Stopparp, 
in The Independent. 


“Mr. Julian Hawthorne is to be congratulated 
on having written a book which is not only one 
of the great biographies of the world, but in 
every sense a fitting memorial of the great master 
of the tragedy of thought.”"—Chicago Tribune.. 





EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


EASTER CARDS are always beautiful and attractive; this year’s assortment is unusually 


large = fine. 
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r 50 cents and 4 cents for post 
Prang’s, y FHA E & 
gether witha handsome Double Fringed Card. 

No. 2.—For 5" cents and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and fine Cards 
— the above publishers, with one Marcas Ward’s Folding Mizpah 


For $1 and 6 cents for postage, a 
ful Cards of Marcus Warid’s, Prang’s, etc., a beautifal Hand- 


e, 17 Marcus Ward’s, 


Falkner, and other finest Easter Cards, to- 


a choice selection of 25 beauti- 
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Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful cards. 

No, 7.—For 50 cents alid 4cents for postage, 5 Chromo Lithograph 

i ‘is, on five satin, in colors. 

F: inged Cards, Hand-Painted Cards, and other Nove'ties at 10, 15, 
and 75 cents and $1 each, for (Christmas, Birthday, or Anniver- 
sary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s,& other beau- 
tifnl Cards, no two alike, for $1 and 8 cents for postage. Bette: 
$2 and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 83 and 
cents for postage and 
TO AGENTS AND DEA 
for slage CY registering of the above packets, at one time 
Pte be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these packages will 


stage, 10 Double Fringed Cards 
ope, and one Birthday Card. 


ter assortmen 
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ERS, or any one ordering Ss. Gomes 


sell readily for five or teu cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 
Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 
THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. S. 
PAPER BY THE POUND.—Complete Pay yr’ Sheets of Paper and Envelopes with price and number of 


sheets to a pound, sent to any address on receipt o: 


fifteen cents. 


H. H. CARTER, 


WHOLESALE STATIONER, No. 3IIBEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIVER SONG. 


BY JESSIE GOOUWIN MOORE 
Lo! from many a rocky fountain 
Move | murmuring down the mountain, 
Flash and flow; 
Now with foamy fingers play 
Over rocks that mar my way, 
Now in gentle cadence gliding, 
In the valley's verdure hiding, 
On I go, 
Whispering where the tall ferns, bending, 
To my banks new grace are lending; 
Binging low 
Through dim woods where self-pleached twine 
Clematis and wild grape-vine. 
Here the echo of my singing 
Comes from sweet-voiced birds low winging 
Through the dells ; 
Mirrored in my crystal sheening, 
Swaying, swinging, grow the leaning 
Flower-bells; 
Now in woodland temples chant 
Where the thrush and oriole haunt, 
Where the trees, their columns grouping, 
Form long aisles, and where the stooping 
Branches meet; 
Stately arches, pointed true, 
Lift against the sua-lit blue 
Foliage frescoes, while the waving 
Light and shadow painta paving 
At their feet. 
Never song #o full of pleasure 
But some note within ite measure 
Sung of pain. 
When the winters come to freeze 
Graas and bloom, and bare the trees, 
Then beneath the ice I shiver, 
And my muffled notes all quiver 
And complain. 
Greater pain what can there be 
Than for one who hath been free 
‘To be bound? 
When the mountain side is rifted, 
And the rock-like walls uplifted 
Shut me round, 
Wild my leaping torrents rush, 
Dash the prisoning wall to crush, 
Fret their fetters, mourn and moan,— 
But the mountain's heart of stone 
Scorneth me. 


Greater joy can there be found 
Than for one who hath been bound 
To be free? 
Here, far down the rocky wall, 
Shouting loud my torrents fall, 
From the mountain’s grasp emerging, 
Free at last to go on surging 
‘To the sea, 


Ages flame and fade away 
As a dream, 
Ceaselessly from day to day 
Flows my stream. 
To me Summer, Winter bold, 
fun and Moon and Earth unfold 
Mystery of light and shadow, 
As I flow through rock and meadow, 
Bond and free, 
Thrill me into joyous living, 
Fill me, from their beauty giving 
Grace to me, 
Till my river-life is done, 
Merged in broader shade and sun 
Of the sea. 
Morrisonville, Ill. 


oe 


HE LEADS US ON. 





He leads us on 
By paths we did not know, 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day. 
Yet when the clouds are gome 
We know he leads us on. 
He leads us On 
Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears, 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 
We know his will is done; 
And atill he leads us on. 
And he, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 
After our toils are past, 


Will give us rest at last. 
—Golden Days. 
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A NEWSPAPER FILE. 


[t was two days after Aunt Priscilla’s 
funeral, and Sue and I were sitting togeth- 
er by the kitchen fire, with that hush over 
our spirits still which follows a death and 
a burial. All the afternoon we had been 
busy in getting the house to rights, not 
meddling yet with the things which had 
been hers, and were now ours, but by dint 
of open windows, sunshine, and furniture 
dusted and rearranged, trying to restore 
to the rooms that familiar look which they 
had lost during these weeks of anxiety and 
trouble. A few days more, and we must 
face a future which was full of terrors. 


Meanwhile, custom as well as inclination | 


accorded a brief respite in which to think 
of her who was gone, and of each other, 
with the clinging fondness of those whose 
lives, never before parted, were about to 
separate. 

Sue sat on a low stool, her head against 
the chimney jamb. It was the chimney of 
Aunt Priscilla’s youth; she never would 
alter it—one of the wide old-fashioned 
kind, with pot-hooks and blazing logs, and 
a bake-oven at one side. The soot-black- 
ened bricks and faint red glow made a 
background for my sister's head, with 
its great twist of fair hair, and lily-like 
slender throat. Sue is very pretty, prettier 
than anybody I ever saw. I recalled a 
picture as I looked at her—a picture of 
Cinderella sitting in just such an attitude 
by the chimney-side. She was equally 
picturesque at that moment; so far as 
looks go, equally worthy of a prince; but, 


alas! no fairy godmother was likely to 
emerge from the apple-room for her bene- 
fit. Aunt Pris, who ina small way had en- 
acted that part toward us, was gone, and her 
big rocking-chair, which we had no heart 
to sit in, swung empty in its accustomed 
place, type of alike emptiness which we 
were conscious of in other things, and 
would feel for a long time to come. 

Neither of us spoke for a while. We 
were tired and spiritless, and John Slade 
was coming presently to talk over things, 
sO we saved our words. 

Dr. Slade—John— was Sue’s lover. ‘Their 
poor little engagement had been formed 
two years ago. How many years it was 
likely to last, nobody could guess; but 
they held on to it bravely, and were con- 
tent to wait. Pretty soon, as we sat wait- 
ing. his step sounded without on the grav- 
ei, and with a little tap—courteous, but 
unnecessary, for the door was never lock- 
ed—he entered, gave Sue a gentle kiss, 
me another, and sat down between us in 
aunty’s rocking-chair. It was a comfort 
to have him do that. The house seemed 
less forlorn at once. 

**Well, children, how has the day gone?” 
he asked. 

“Pretty well,” replied Sue. ‘We have 
been busy, and are tired to-night, | think. 
I’m glad you are come, John, dear. We 
are getting lonely-and dismal, Cree and 1.” 

Lucretia is my name, but Sue and Aunt 
Priscilla always called me Cree.” 

John adjusted a stick on the embers, and 
with one daring poke sent « tongue of 
bright flame upward before he answer- 
ed. ‘Then he took Sue’s hand in his broad 
palm, and patting it gently, said: **Now 
let’s talk over matters. We ought to de- 
cide what we are to do, we three.” 

That “three” was very comforting to 
me, but John always is a comfort, He 
was **made so,” Aunt Pris said. And he 
certainly carries out the purpose of his 
creation. 

“Did your aunt leave any will?” he 
went on. 

“Only this; and [I brought from 
tween the leaves ot the big Bible, where 
we had found it, a half-sheet of note 
paper, on which dear aunty had stated, in 
her own simple form, that she left all she 
had to be equally divided between her 
nieces, Susan and Lucretia Pendexter. 
Squire Packard’s name and Sarah Brack- 
ett’s, our old washerwoman’s, were writ- 
ten below as witnesses. 

“Very well,” said John. ‘That's good 
in law, I faney; or if not, you are the 
nearest relations, and it’s yours anyway. 
What property did your aunt own besides 
this house?” 

“She had an annuity of two hundred 
and fifty a year, and fifty dollars more from 
some turnpike stock. ‘That’s all, except 
the house and furniture, and there is a 
mortgage of three hundred dollars on 
that. Squire Packard holds it. The an- 
nuity stops now.” 

John looked as though he wanted to 
whistle, but refrained. 

*Your aunt was a clever manager,” he 
said; ‘ta capital manager. She made a 
very little goa great way, didn’t she? I 
don’t know any one else who could live on 
three hundred a year, with mortgage in- 
terest takenout. You have always seemed 
cosey and comfortable.” 

“We always have been. But we had 
the garden, you know, and the cow; that 
gave us two-thirds of our living. Aunty 
was a wonderful housekeeper, though. 
Isn't it a great deal cheaper to feed women 
than men? She always said so.” 

‘IT suppose itis. Men are more carniy- 
orous. Well, my dear girls, our summing 
up isn’t very satisfactory. Even without 
the mortgage, you couldn't live on fifty 
dollars a year.” 

“No. And I’ve been thinking what we 
could do. So has Cree, though we haven't 
spoken to each other about it. [I might 
teach a district school, perhaps. 
Cree”—— 

“Tf eould take a place as plain cook. 
There isn’t anything else [ can do so well. 
Plain cooking, with dripping and soap-fat 
by way of perquisites; and I gave a 
laugh which was meant to be merry. 

“It is hard,” suid John, with a moody 
look on his face which was foreign to its 
usual frank brightness. ‘How much a 
little money would sometimes do for people 
who can’t get it, and how little it is worth 
to other people, who fling it away without 
athought of its value! <A thousand dol- 
lars, now! Any rich man would consider 
it a mere bagatelle in his expenses, but if 
I could command the sum, it would make 
us three comfortable for life.” 

“How do you mean? What would you 
do with a thousand dollars if you had it, 
John?” 

“Pil tell you. 
sell his practice.” 

“Oh!” . 

“It is a large practice, for the country, 
you know. It brings him in six or eight 
hundred a year—sometimes more. He 
has a chance to go into partnership with 
his brother out West somewhere, and he'll 


be- 


Langworthy is going to 





sell out for a thousand.” 


And | 


than they do Dr. Langworthy.” 

* Yes, some peopledo, But the question 
is, will they like me better than the other 
man who buys Dr. Langworthy out? If I 
were that man, I should command both 
practices. 
Buta new man coming in has his chance to 
cut me out.” 

“IT see. What can be done?” 

‘**Nothing,” with a rueful glance. ‘That's 
the worst of it. Ican only keep on and 
hope for the best. But it is hard, when 
with this miserable thousand dollars I 
could double my chances and make a nice 
home for you two. Sue, darling, don’t 
ery.” 

She had laid her cheek down on his arm, 
but she wasn’t crying, only looking sadly 
into the fire. 

“If we sold everything, all this which 
aunty left us—the home, everything — 
couldn't we get the thousand dollars?” I 
asked, desperately. 

John shook his head. ‘I couldn't let 
you do that, Cree, in any case. You'll 
want your share some day yourself; it 
mustn't go into buying a practice for me. 
But, apart from that, houses sell so badly 
now that this wouldn't realize much over 
the value of the mortgage at a forced sale. 
And the furniture, though worth a good 
deal to keep, would go for nothing at an 
auction. ‘That plan wouldn't do at all for 
any of us.” 

“Still, there’s no harm in thinking about 
it, and seeing what we have, and what it’s 
worth,” [ urged, loath to give up any 
ghost of a chance. “We may do that, 
mayn't we, John?” 

“Of course. ‘That is a thing you must 
do sooner or later. Look over the house, 
and make a list carefully, and we'll consult 
and fix on approximate values. Don’t 
hurry aboutit, though. Next week is time 
enough, and [I know you need rest.” 

‘Rest is the very thing I don’t need and 
can’t take,” Leried, impetuously. ‘*Some- 
thing to fill up the long days and keep us 
from thinking and getting blue is what we 
want. We'll make the list to-morrow, 
Jobn.” 

A little more talk and he rose to go. 

‘*Did you stop at the post-oftice, John?” 

“Yes. There was nothing for you.” 

**Not even the Intelligencer?” asked Sue 
languidly. 

**I forgot to tell you. There has been a 
great fire in New York, and the Jnteiligen- 
cer burned out. Abner brought the 
news over; it was telegraphed to the junc- 
tion. ‘They say the building is a total loss, 
so I suppose there won't be any publica- 
tion for a while—some days at least.” 


is 


**Poor aunty! how sorry she would be, 
sighed Sue. ‘Aunty took the paper ever 
since it began, forty-five years ago. She 
never missed a number. ‘There it all is, up 
stairs-—stacks and stacks of it. She was 
so proud of her file. It’s no use at all 
now, I suppose, is it, John?” 

“The ragman will give a penny a pound 
for it,” I suggested; ‘that’s something.” 

“We'll weigh the lot one of these days, 
und see what we can realize,” said John. 
*“Good-night, children.” 

It was a ghostly task which we set out 
todo nextday. The past itself, the faint, 
fragmentary past, seems to be wrapped up 
and inclosed in those bundles of time-worn 
articles with which elderly people encum- 
ber their store-rooms and closet shelves. 
Some air of antiquity exhales as you open 
them, and, mingling with our modern air, 
produces an impression half laughable, 
half sad. Aunt Priscilla had been a born 
collector. She loved old things because 
they were old, apart from use or value, 
and instinct and principle combined had 
kept her from ever throwing away any- 
thing in her life. Our list was a very short 
one. <A few chairs and tables, a dozen thin 
spoons and a small tea-pot in silver, the 
huge newspaper heap which [ had ap- 
praised at 2 penny the pound—these seeim- 


ed comically and grimly into each other's 
faces as we set them down. 

**! wish it were possible to eat Jntelli- 
gencers,” said I. 

“They say newspapers make excellent 
counterpanes,” replied Sue, **warmer than 
blankets.” 

John came as usual in the evening. 
‘*Here’s enterprise!’ he called out as he 


came in, 

‘What is enterprise?” 

“The Intelligencer! Behold it, large as 
life, and looking just as usual, only forty- 
eight hours after the fire! 'That’s what I 
eall pluck.” 

“Isn't it?” cried Sue adwiringly, as she 
drew the paper from its wrapper, and held 
it to the biaze that she night see the famil- 
iar page. Meanwhile I took from my 
pocket our melancholy little list. 

You were right, John. Sue and [ have 
searched the house over to-day, and this is 
all there is of any value—the furititure, a 
little. silver, and those wretched Intelli 
gencers.” 

I was interrupted by a startling ery. Sue 





was gazing at the newspaper in her hand 


It is a chance, don’t you see? | 
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| audience was present. 


ed the only salable things; and we look- | 


| estly for our cause. 


| at this hour! 


“But, John, some people like you better with large, dilated eyes. Her cheeks had 


flushed pink. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” both 
of us cried in a breath, 

“Just read this! Oh, John, [ don't be- 
lieve it! Read.” 

She thrust the paper into his hand, and 
he read :— 

$1000,—Th« office file of our paper having been 
destroyed by fire on the evening of the 13th inat., 
we offer the above price for a complete and perfect set 
of the /ntelligencer from ite first number, March 4, 
1830, to present date. Any person able to supply a set 
as stated will please communicate with the publisher, 
P. O. Box 1235, New York. 

“A thousand dollars! Oh, Sue! oh, 
John! whata piece of good fortune! Dear 
aunt—think of her file turning out such a 
treasure! It is too wonderful to be true. 
I feel as though it were a dream;” and I 
danced up and down the kitchen floor. 

John and Sue were equally excited. 


“Only,” premised the former, ‘we 


mustn't forget that some one else may have. 


a file of the Intelligencer, and get ahead of 
us.” 

This wet blanket of a suggestion kept me 
awake all night. My thoughts kept flying 
to New York, anticipating the letter which 
we had written, and John posted over 
night for the early stage. If it should be 
lost in the mails! When morning came, I 
was too weary and too fidgety to employ 
myself in any way. But about noon John 
walked in, comfort in his eves. 

‘Why, John, how funny to see you here 
Why do you look so?) You 
haven't heard yet; you can’t, for the let- 
ter is only half-way there.” 

‘But I have heard! | got ahead of the 
letter — drove over to the junction, tele- 
graphed, paid for the answer, and here it 
2.” 

Blessed John! ‘This was the telegram : 

‘**Send file at once. 
order.” 


Check ready to your 
P. HALLIEAX. 

How we cried and laughed and kissed 
each other! How much that message 
meant! ‘To John and Sue, the satisfaction 
of their love, life spent together, the frui- 
tion of deferred hopes; to me, the lifting 
of a great weight, home, security, the shel- 
ter of my sister’s wing, the added riches of 
a brother who is brotherly indeed. And 
all this for a thousand dollars! Oh, how 
much money can do sometimes! and at 
other times, how little! We had grown 
somewhat calmer, though Sue still kept 
her sweet wet face hidden on John's 
shoulder, and quivered and sobbed now 
and then, when I turned emotion into a 
new channel by seizing a tumbler of water 
and proposing this toast: ‘lo the memory 
of the late Samuel F. Morse.” 

John seized another, and added: ‘The 
Intelligencer—may it rise like a phoenix 
from its ashes!” 

I leave you to guess if we did not drink 
this heartily.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CAMPAIGN. 





The following is a summary of public 
meetings held during February under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Feb. 5, notwithstanding the storm, a fair- 
sized audience gathered at Page Hall, Ayer, 
which was addressed by Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, Miss C. 8S. Pond, and Mr. D. H. Fitch, 
from Washington Territory. Rev. Lyman 
Clark presided. Mrs. M. M. Woolford en- 
tertained the speakers, and was active in 
her efforts to make the meeting a success. 
Names were secured for the organization 
of a local league, and left with Mrs. Wool- 
ford, who doubtless has started the organ- 
ization before this. 

Feb. 6 and 7, a Convention was held at 
Lawrence. On the first evening a small 
Dr. A. J. French 
presided, and Miss Mary F. Eastman and 
Cora S Pond made addresses. On the af- 
ternoon of the second day Rey. Annie H. 
Shaw proposed the formation of a loeal 
league. A number of questions were ask- 
ed, in writing, which Mrs. A. A. Claflin 
and Miss Mary F. Eastman answered to 
the satisfaction of all. At the evening ses- 


| 





sion Dr. Clara A. Rogers, an earnest suf- | 


fragist and successful physician, presided. 
Mr. Blackwell with earnestness, 
presenting the working men’s and women’s 


spoke 


claims for the ballot. He was followed 
by Mrs. A. A. Claflin and Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw. Entertainment was furnished the 


speakers by Mrs. Dr. French, Mrs. F. E. 
Clark, and Mrs. Sever. 
be aroused to the importance of our great 
question, and much active work is needed. 

Feb. 9 and 10, one of the most sueccess- 
ful conventions of the Campaign was held 
at Salem, although the weather was un- 
favorable. On the first evening Rev. Mr. 
Bolton, one of the most eloquent preach- 
ers in the State, presided and spoke earn- 
He was followed by 
Miss Eastman. Miss Pond, and Rev. A. H. 
Shaw. On the afternoon of the second 
day another large audience gathered, and 
listened with interest to Rev. Fielder Israel, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, and Dr. Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch. Inthe evening a still larger audi- 
ence was present, and by hearty applause 
and close attention showed their appre- 


ciation of the addresses of Dr. Sarah E. 
Sherman (who presided with unusyg| 
grace and ability), Wim. Lloyd Garrison, 
Jr., Mary F. Ea-tman, and Rey. A. H. 
Shaw. 

The hospitality of Dr. Sherman, Rey. 
Fielder Israel, Dr. Kate Mudge, and other 
friends was heartily appreciated by the 
speakers. The Convention gave an impetus 
to the Suffrage Club, which has been oy. 
ganized for a long time. 

From Salem we went to Fitchburg, Feb, 
lland 12. ‘The first evening was inauspic. 
ious, as the annual Charity Concert, a fq. 
vorite festival. monopolized attention, and 
a small audience assembled. Dr. Jabez 
Fisher presided. Miss C. 8. Pond and Rey, 
A. H. Shaw presented the subject. ‘The 
close attention given by the audience 
showed their interest. On the second af- 
ternoon the audience was much larger, 
Rev. A. H. Shaw proposed a local organ. 
ization and a sufficient number signed the 
sall to ensure success. Questions bearing 
upon the general subject were asked, and 
short, pithy remarks were made by several 
persons in the audience. It was one of the 
most interesting and profitable meetings 
we have held. In the evening Rey. F. 0, 
Hall presided. He expressed himself as an 
opponent, and presented the old-time ob- 


jections of inexpediency and woman's 
sphere. Mr. H. B. Blackwell answered 
him. Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Miss Kastinan, 


and Rey. A. H. Shaw were the other speak. 
ers. Although the hour was late, the peo- 
ple lingered to arrange for the organiza- 
tion of a local league. Through Miss May 
L. Moreland, an able and earnest young 
woman, we learn that the league has been 
organized and gives promise of being an 
active organization. We were pleasantly 
entertained at the beautiful homes of Ben- 
jamin F. Snow, Representative Hartwell, 
and Dr. Whittier. 

Feb. 13, we spoke for the Haverhill 
Woman Suffrage Club. <A good audience 
was present. Mrs. Haynes presided. The 
suffragists of Haverhill are much exer- 
cised over the action of one of their rep- 
resentatives in presenting his resolution to 
submit the question of woman suflrage to 
the women, counting all not voting as op- 
posed. ‘They are making him feel a little 
uncomfortable over his unjust proposition. 
‘The Suffrage Club numbers forty-two mem- 
bers, and is doing good work. 

Feb. 18 and 19, a Convention was held in 
Lowell, in Huntington Hall, a room much 
too large forthe audience. Hon. Geo. A. 
Marden presided. ‘The speakers were Miss 
Cora S$. Pond, Miss Mary F. Eastman, and 
Rey. Annle H. Shaw. Mr. Marden said 
that he was neither afraid nor ashamed at 
all proper times and occasions to avow his 
belief that a woman has an equal right 
with man to a voice in the government un- 
der which she lives. Miss Eastman was 
cordially received by the friends among 
whom she formerly lived. ‘The inspiration 
was felt by the speaker, who never spoke 
with greater power than during this Con- 
vention. ‘The afternoon and evening ses- 
sions of the second day were attended by 
larger audiences. and in addition to the 
speakers previously mentioned, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke. 
Good reports have reached us of the re- 
sult of this Convention, and we trust a 
strong league will be organized. 

At all theseeConventions the local press 
gave full and favorable reports, especially 
the Courier, Mail, and Times of Lowell. 

Feb. 20, a meeting was held at South 
Scituate. Rev. W. H. Fish presided, and 
referred to the advance which our cause 
had made since its early advocates began 
their noble struggle for liberty. ‘The meet- 
ing was small, but good seed was sown. 

Feb. 25, a good-sized audience was pres- 
ent at Scituate, where we held a most in- 
teresting meeting. Rev. N. Sever presid- 
ed, and in a few fitting words introduced 
the speakers. Rev. Mr. Smith, of the M. 
Kk. Church, made a humorous speech in 
which he expressed his doubts of the ad- 
vantage of woman suffrage either to wom- 
en or the State. This awokea spirit of de- 
bate. The audience, which was composed 
largely of young men, remained until 
10.30 o'clock, and by their frequent and 


| hearty applause whenever Mr. Smith's ar- 
| guments were overthrown, showed that 


Lawrence needs to | 
| vestry was literally packed with a thought- 





their sympathy was with the women. 
Miss C. Allen entertained us at her p!easant 
home. 

Feb. 27, at South Hanson, the Baptist 


ful audience. The pastor of the church 
presided. He is an earnest suffragist, and 
did good work for our cause in the West. 
The league, organized last November, by 
Miss Hindman, is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and is making woman suffrage the 
most popular subject of discussion in the 
town. Young men and women are debat- 
ing the question. Mrs. R. Howland, the 
efficient president of the League, enter- 
tained us. Miss E. Josephine Gurney, the 
corresponding secretary, from her sick- 
room is doing good work for the cause. 
The few moments spent with her were an 
inspiration to us. 

During the month sixty memberships to 
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the Massachusetts W. S.A have been se- 
eure d. 
tory: 

welcomed and hospitabiy entertained at 
their homes. On the whole, we look back 
over the month and feel that it has been 
one of our best. We look forward to 
March with the hope that it will be still 
A. H. 3. 


the meetings have been satisfac- 
Friends are increasing, and we are 


better. 
Boston, Mass. 
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PROGRESSIVE EPISCOPALIANS. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 10, 1885. 

The following extract will show that 
the Episcopal Church moves on slowly, 
cautiously, but surely: 

At the request of the Sunday School As- 
sociation, and with the approval of the 
pishop of the diocese, Miss Sarah Smiley 
js announced to give a series of twelve 
Lenten Bible Readings for teachers and 
others. Last week there were three read- 
ings, a8 follows: ‘Trinity Church, West 
Philadelphia, ‘Tuesday, March 3, at 5 P. 
M.; Church of the Holy Trinity, Nine- 
teenth and Walnut Streets, Thursday, 
Mareh 5, at 8 P. M.; and Church of the 
Nativity, Eleventh and Mt. Vernon, Fri- 
day, March 6, at 7.30 P. M. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A CATASTROPHE. 


One little black cat, one little gray— 

Two little funny cats having such a play! 

Over goes the gray cat, sticking out her toes; 

Down tumbles Blackie, right upon her nose! 

Here comes the mamma-cat, straight across the floor; 

There go the kitten-cats scrambling for the door; 

Up pops a brown mouse, coming through a crack! 

Jump goes the mamma-cat before it can get back! 

Funny little black cat, funny little gray! 

How they let the brown mouse try to run away! 

Off goes the brown mouse, in among the pails; 

Then how the mamma-cat pulls their little tails! 
—Little Folks’ Reader. 
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MONKEYS AT BREAKFAST. 


I was married in India, and engaged for 
our home a little house fourteen miles or 
so from any other habitation of white men. 
On the morning of our arrival, my wife 
went in to change her travelling-dress, 
while the servants laid breakfast on the 
veranda overlovking the river. At the 
clatrer of the plates there began to come 
down from the big tree that overshaded 
the house, and up the trees that grew in 
the ravine behind it, from the house-roof 
itself, from every where, a multitude of sol- 
emn monkeys. ‘They came up singly and 
in couples and in families, and took their 
places without noise or fuss on the veran- 
da, and sat there, like an audience waiting 
for an entertainment to commence. And 
when everything was ready, the breakfast 
all laid, the monkeys all seated, I went in 
to call my wife. 

“Breakfast is ready, and they are all 
waiting!" 1 said. 

“Who are waiting?” she asked in dis- 
may. “I thought we were going to be 
alone, and I was just coming out in my 
dressing-gown.” 

‘Never mind,” [ said. **The people about 
here are not very fashionably dressed them- 
selves. They wear pretty much the same 
things all the year round.” 

And so my wife came out. Imagine, 
then, her astonishment. In the middle of 
the veranda stood our breakfast-table; 
and all the rest of the space, as well as the 
railings and the steps, was covered with 
an immense company of monkeys, as grave 
as possible, and as motionless and silent as 
if they were stuffed. Only their eyes kept 
blinking, and their little round ears kept 
twitching. Laughing heartily, at which 
the monkeys only looked all the graver, 
my wife sat down. 

“Will they eat anything?” asked she. 

“Try them,” I said. 

So she picked up a biscuit, and threw it 
among the company. And _ the result! 
Three hundred monkeys jumped up in the 
air like one, and just for one instant there 
was a riot that defies description. The 
next instant every monkey was sitting in 
its place as solemn and serious as if it had 
never moved. Only their eyes winked and 
their ears twitched. 

My wife threw them another biscuit, and 
again the riot, and then another and an- 
other and another. But, at length, we had 
given away all that we had to give, and got 
up to go. The monkeys at once rose, every 
monkey on the veranda, and advancing 
gravely to the steps, walked down them in 
i solemn procession, old and young to- 
gether, and dispersed for the day’s occupa- 
tions.—Contra Costa Gazette. 
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TWENTY LITTLE POULTICES. 


It never would have happened if mother 
had not gone away, and the twins had not 
been left by themselves because Hannah 
Was “preserving,” and if that grindstone 
had not been left out in the yard. 

But mother had gone, Hannah was busy, 
the grindstone was there, and it did hap- 
pen,—this naughty thing! 

The twins were sitting on the doorstep, 
eating bread and *’serves” that Hannah 
had given them. It was very warm and 
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quiet, and there was not a thing to do. 
The bees were busy enough out there in 
the clover; but then they were bees, and 
did not know any better fun than to work 
all day. 

It was Dell who began it. She always 
did begin things, and Bell had to follow. 
She finished her bread first, and sat trying 
to think of something to play. Then she 
saw that grindstone, and said, “O Bell, 
let's grind!" 

Bell swallowed her last bite quickly, and 
followed Dell to the grindstone. 

Now they did not seem to remember 
that mamma had said, ‘Never touch the 
grindstone, little girls.” Bell did begin 
to remember, when suddenly, there was 
Dell turning that lovely stone with both 
hands. Of course Bell had to get a knife 
and hold it to grind. 

They ground two knives, which they 
got from the kitchen when Hannah’s back 
was turned. Then they ground the hoe 
till it was ‘awful sharp,” and some of the 
points off the handsaw. ‘Then Bell said, 
“Let's grind our finger-nails!” ‘They 
turned the stone, and held their fingers on 
it; and at first it felt funny and “ticklish.” 
When they stopped, oh dear!—the tips of 
every one of those poor little fingers were 
sore indeed, for they had ground the skin 
right off, and the blood came. 

They ran erying to Hannah; and what 
do you think she did? Why, she put a lit- 
tle poultice of bread and milk on every 
one of those fingers and thumbs, on each 
naughty hand. 

The twins were so ashamed to have 
mamma see those hands when they had 
promised to be so good! When she came 
home at night, two sorry little girls met 
her with their hands behind their backs; 
and when she asked ‘*what was the mat 
ter with her birdies,” they sorrowfully 
held up those ten —no—twenty litcile 
poultives.—E. S. Tucker, in Our Little 


Ones. 
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ENIGMA." 


The following bright enigma is sent us 
by a valued friend: 
We shining ones, just four in number 
(More would our active band éncumber), 
Each other in a circle chase, 
As if we sought to run a race. 
First on one leg we whirl around, 
And next upon the heel are found, 
But ere we end our sport, we go 
Upon the light fantastic toe. 


Yet I must not forget to say 

We mingle foot-ball with our play; 
Also, inside the path we go, 

Your thankful feet will walk, I trow. 


And now in fathoming this marvel, 

Do not the mystery unravel, 

Or else the game we’ve played and won 
Will prove time lost and work undone 


* The answer is *Knitting-needles.” 


- +o 


ITU MOROUS. 





Grace(whispering)—‘* What lovely boots 
your partner’s got, Mary!" Mary (ditto)— 
**Yes, unfortunately he shines at the wrong 
end.” 

A little boy whose sprained wrist had 
been relieved by bathing in whiskey, sur- 
prised his mother by asking, ‘Did papa 
sprain his throat when he was a boy?” 


A little girl said to her mother one day, 
‘‘Mother, I feel nervious.”’ ‘*Nervious?”’ 
said her mother, ‘“‘what is nervious?”’ 
‘*Why, it’s being in a hurry all over.” 


A little fellow was eating some bread 
and milk, when he turned around to his 
mother, and said, ‘‘O mother, I’m full of 
glory! There was a sunbeam on my spoon 
and [ swallowed it. 


A rich miser was offered the plate on 
the occasion of a charity collection. “I 
have nothing,” said he. ‘*Then take some- 
thing, sir,” said the lady collector; ‘tyou 
know I am begging for the poor.” 


“Dear, dear!” exclaimed a nervous old 
lady. whose son was first mate on a coast- 
ing schooner, ‘‘Dear me! son John writes 
that his vessel is loaded with ice, bound 
South. What if the ice should melt and 
sink ’em all!” 


Young Gilpin, on returning from a ride 
with his sweetheart, was asked where he 
had been.—**Oh. out riding with a party.” 
‘*Yes,” spoke up his young brother, stand 
when I saw you, you were supporting 
your party enthusiastically.” 


A Philadelphian went to a physician 
with what he had feared was a hopeless 
ease of heart disease, but was relieved on 
finding out that the creaking sound which 
he had heard at every deep breath was 
caused by a little pulley on his patent sus- 
penders. 

oe 


A Pint or THE Finest Inx for families or 
schools can be made from a 1c. package of Dia- 
mond Dyes. Try them. All druggists keep 
them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of direc- 
tions for 2c. stamp. 
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Take It Tuts Montu.—Spring rapidly ap- 
proaches, and it is important that every one 
should be prepared for the depressing effects of 
the changing season. This is the time to purify 
the blood and strengthen the system, by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which stands unequalled as 
a spring medicine, and has endorsements of a 
character seldom given any proprietary medicine. 
A book containing statements of the many won- 
derful cures it has accomplished, will be sent 
upon application te C. I. Hood & Co., Apothe- 
caries, Lowell, Mass. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF: 


F. A. P. BARNARD, S. T.D., LL. D., L. H. D., M. 


N. A. S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 


ARNOLD GUYOT, Ph. D., LL. D., M. N. A. S., College of New Jersey. 


“THE BEST.”’—Planned by HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


It has thirty-one departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each—viz.: Public 
Law, ete., by Pres. 'T. D. Wootsty, LL. D).; Civil Law, ete., by Prof. T. W. Dwieut, LD. D.; American 
History, ete., by Hon. Horace Greeiey, LL. D., and Hon. ALEXANDER H. Stevens, LL. D.; Botany, ete., 


by Prof, Asa Gray, LL. D.; Metlicine, ete., by Prof. WILLARD Parker, M. D., LL. D., ete., ete. 
“THe Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. 
More condensed than the Britannica and more accurate than Appletons’. 


the finest kind. 


subjects, is later than Appletons’ and costs about one-third the price. 


It is 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of 
Contains more 
It is truly the busy man’s Cyclopedia, 


the articles being divided aad sub divided, so that any point may be turned to without being compelled to read 


the whole article, as in Appletons’. 


Other Cyclopwdias exchanged for *“Johnson’s,”’ (Appletons’, Scribner's, Britannica, People’s, ete.,) for 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., New York: 


Nore.—‘Johnson’s” is the only Cyclopedia which contains accurate biographies of the ladies associated 


sale cheap. 


with the subject of Woman's Suffrage. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


— 
cS 
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FOR LADIES, 


NulAld 
J 
| ' 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 


have given. 


iW and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 


a waist. 





JOURNAL. 





Patented. 





Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.....+-++++++++ $2 25 | 
* Whole  % Soft .cccccccccccccees 175 
Misses’ e « « Boned... 175 
‘“ 66 “ ** Soft... 150 
Children’s and Infunis’....... eovccccece occcece 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportious and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. bd 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk WoMAN’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, aod give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d 


Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884.....+-++00 onetes 
Liabilities ........... aeccoostesessadenssedeones 


Surplus, Including Capital...... esececese 
INSURED SAME RATES 


ie WOMEN 


oer eee OCI COS CS See eee eee eee) 


Mo, 22d, 1865, 


seeeeeeeeses $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


sessevasesceresesonse -. $1,906,862 88 
AS MEN. 


see ee eee eeeeeeeeee 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET ° ° 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 


Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


prices. 





KIONEY-WORT 
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DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it the of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
Di » Bili Ji dice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in R ti Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
t@” SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 












































PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, “t. 

3 Send stanp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


SAMUEL BARNARD, | 
Office, 144 Rowe's Wharf, Boston, | 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- | 
dends, Coupons, etc. | 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. | 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 















| 
Over 100 Beautiful Send ten Ze, stamps for samplesand | 
Varieties of Silks for book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for 


CRAZYFATCHWORK 


colors, 2Uc. &@ package. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 





| ow : : . * * 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimple 


BOSTOW. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


al OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





Special Sale of Artistic. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aay A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan any ether store in Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


EDISOWN’S 


Electric Light 60 Cents. 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for 60 Cents. Stamps taken. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
P lightful and whole. 
, Some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my sealp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E, F. 
FisuHenr, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflicac neey for 
“—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 

















| I have used six bottles in all, and Znow have a good 


| head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 


Send six cents ter postage and | 

A PRIZ receive free, acostly box of | 
8 goods which will help all, of 
either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


CONSUMPTION. 





I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strony is my faith in its efficacy 
that Iwill send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P. O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


and of natural color.”,-—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”’"—Mrs. H. V, CHaprn, 39 


| Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by >MITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT’ 
AGENT Se:ssttuiereceric Corsets. oe 
ple ree to those becoming agents.No 
risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Y¥« 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 








College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three apa paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 
— announcements ‘or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 





Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual! session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the — t/a, for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical oes 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the yo Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientificand Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-e. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission, ‘or Cata- 
logue and ful Bt ery address EDWARD H. 
= +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

0., Pa. 














GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 





























PRICE $3 50 In order to meet a long felt 
1 § Want for a convenient and 

- portable PLATING AP- 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
guality of Gold, Silver aud Nickel Plating on 
atches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, i have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Battery that will deposit 30 
Penerweishte of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Wire,Gold Solution. one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nicket. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the wetal the bright 
and lustrous appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions |s followed. Any one can do it, 
A Woman’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book, “GOLUL AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil). be sent 
FREE. Kemember this isa practical outfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of #1 50, balance be lected when delivered. 


1 lo col 

Next size outfit. with Tank, 12x10x6, only @5. Try it. 

Profits, Ae $ aoe 8 per cent. Book, with Scarf- 
e ress * 


FREDERICK LOWEY 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


Pin, Free 
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THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 
( Concluded from the Fifth Page.) 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, was 
introduced. She said :— 
ADDRESS OF MRS. CLAFLIN. 


I regret that I was unable to be present 

at the beginning of this hearing. But I 

will answer some of the objections which 

I have heard. So much attention has al- 

ready been given to the Rev. Mr. Herford, 
that I will pay my respects chiefly to the 
gentleman who preceded him (Mr. Wes- 
ton). ‘The first and most striking point 
in his address was his extreme reverence 
for our forefathers. It is always very con- 
venient to refer to our forefathers, since 
they are not here and cannot speak for 
themselves. I hope that | am not lacking in 
reverence for them; but we also had some 
Soremothers. One of them, Mrs. Abigail 

Adams. the wife of John Adains. is consid- 

ered by many just people to have been near- 

ly as able as her distinguished husband, and 
to have had a much better temper. She was 
of my own town, and I have endeavored, 
as gracefully as I might, to wear her man- 
tle. For she held quite advanced views 
regarding the position of women, and ex- 
pressed them too, though her opinions 
were never very widely promulgated until 
long after her death. But while Mrs. 
Adams and other women of the Revolution 
felt somewhat their need of more liberty, 
the question of general human liberty was 
then unsettled, and these women, with a 
self-sacritice which is to their honor, put 
by the consideration of their own advance- 
ment, in order to aid men in gaining their 
liberty. For women have helped men in 
every struggle for liberty since the world 
began. 
ientlemen, if you to-day needed o ir aid 
in any eflort for your liberty, we should 
ladly give it to you But, thank heaven! 
the question of general human liberty is 
now settled over a large part of this hemis- 
phere, while, across the water, the dawn of 
a brighter day is rapidly spreading. But the 
compl:te triumph of liberty for humanity 
will never come until women have gained 
their freedom. You, as men, have obtained 
with our aid your rights, and now we ask 
you to help us secure ours. What is the 
pert of generosity ? 

The second noticeable argument in the 
gentleman's speech was a sort of continua- 
tion of the first. It was the immense sa- 
credness of the government as left us by 
our fathers. But (walking humbly in the 
footsteps of the greatest One who ever trod 
this earth, and who said, **The sabbath 
was made for man,and not man for the sab- 
bath), I shall say:—The government was 
made for man, and not man for the govern- 
ment. The people are not made for the 
government. but the government for the 
people. And we women are half the peo- 
le. The gentleman spoke very carnestly 
n regard to the great value and impor- 
tance of the ballot, which was, he said, the 
very headstone of the corner of political 
liberty, and [ said **Amen!" in my soul. to 
every one of those sentenves. But when 
he came to speak of the evil of extending 
the ballot to women, there seemed to be a 
contradiction, On the one hand, the ballot 
was of such immense importance that it 
would be very dangerous to give it to that 
turbulent and riotous class—the women! 
On the other hand, the ballot was a small 
matter, of no real value to any woman. 

The other gentleman told us that Har- 
riet Martineau’ did not need a vote. A 
woman of such power of mind and weight 
of character that she can make herself felt 
in any community does not perhaps need 
the ballot so much as more ordinary peo- 
ple. But we are not all Harriet Martin- 
eaus; we are plain Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Smith ;'and while the force of tie ballot in 
each individual case may not be very great, 
in its cumulative force it is sufficient to 
move the world. But I would not imply 
that Harriet Martineau did not need a vote. 
She did need it. She felt that she needed 
it, and she said that she needed it. 

We have had the pleasure of listening to 
several disquisitions upon Nature. I sup- 
pose most of us could discourse more or less 
upon that subject. I hope that we all ad- 
mire the beautiful in Nature, and am sure 
that we all respect the character and posi- 
tion of the mother in society. But, as Mr. 
Herford beautifully said (I cannot quote 
his exact words), there is on the one side 
the woman’s sphere, on the other side the 
man’s sphere, but between there is a cer- 
tain debatable ground. And here is where 
our question lies. Iam glad to find that 
we are all agreed that there is a debatable 
ground. Once, good many people had 
not got so faras that. But now we all go 
so far together ; the only difference is as to 
how large is this debatable ground. I 
have yet to hear an argument against the 
suffrage for women, which might not be 
used, and which was not used, against giv- 
ing women property-rights. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the argument used to-day, that 
women ought not to have the municipal 
vote because they are ignorant of business. 
Is not ignorance on that score an equal 
objection to their holding property in their 
ownright? We often hear of foolish wom- 
en beguiled out of their prepesty by de- 
signing men. Why would it not be better 
to have women’s property held for them 
by male trustees ? 

We are told that no claim of society or 
home should debar a man from perform- 

ng his duty as a voter, but that such exac- 
tions could not be properly made in regard 
to women. Now, | should not go quite so 
far in the case of men. There are many 
interesting occasions in the home where, 
it seems to me, the presence of the hus- 
band and father might be as properly re- 
quired as that of the wife and mother; but 
I will only instance one. I knew a man,a 
relative of mine, who had a wife and seven 
children ill at one time of scarlet fever. 
I think, under those circumstances, that 
his place was not at the polls but at the 
bedside. And Iam happy to say that he 
stayed there. But only a small percent- 
age of women would at any one time be 
prevented by home duties from voting. 

The case of minors has been adduced as 


a parallel to ours. Now if any class of 
men were perpetually in the state of 
minors, that might be a powerful argu- 
ment, but as all these minors alluded to 
will enierge from,their painful situation in 
the course of a year or two, | shall not 
waste many tears upon them. 

It is urged as a weak point in our case 
that the opinions of women are divided 
upon this question. Now, I should like to 
ask the collective masculine wisdom here 
assembled, upon what political question 
all men are of the same opinion? Is it the 
tariff, or civil service reform? Is it the 
question of who ought to be president, or 
this very question of the suffrage? I 
submit that the fact that opinion among 
women is divided upon this question does 
not weaken the force of our contention, 
nor show any lack of ability on our part 
to discuss political questions in general. 
It simply shows that it is a fact otf human 
nature that some people, being Radicals, 
take the radical side, and others, by nature 
Conservatives, take the conservative side. 
I have my own opinion of the Conserva- 
tive party in general, and, if you are curi- 
ous to know what it is, will refer you to 
the writings of John Stuart Mill, who 
once expressed an opinion of that party in 
which I coincide. We are told that it is 
very audacious and wrong in us to en- 
deavor to rush this measure through the 
Legislature. On the other hand, we are 
told that all our arguments have been 
heard so many times that everybody knows 
them by heart, snd people are so tired of 
them they can hardly endure to hear them 
repeated. As a matter of fact, perhaps 
many of our arguments have been repeated 
ad nauseam, and yet when we come here 
and ask fora small portion of the rights 
for which we have been pleading for forty 
years, we are told that we are trying to 
rush the matter through the Legislature! 
In reality, all the men have had plenty of 
time to understand the reason for extend- 
ing suffrage to us, and the women have 
had a good deal of time to fit themselves 
for the exercise of the right. Very many 
of them are far better fitted for it than 
they in their modesty are ready to adinit. 


Mrs. Abby M. Gannett, of Malden, said: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. GANNETT. 


Mr. Herford called attention to the line 
of demarcation between men and women, 
the former supplying the physical strength 
needed for the world’s hard work, the luat- 
ter filling the quiet home sphere. But 
machinery is fast taking the place of phy- 
sical strength, the worker is becoming a 
directive power, and women as well as 
men are employed. Women are therefore 
entitled to any privileges granted men be- 
cause of being the hard workers. 

It is not to be forgetten that through 
connection with institutions the individu- 
al’s best progress is assured. We cannot 
grow isolatedly. Outside any institution, 
we are retarded in proportion to the value 
of that institution. Were women to be de 
barred from the church or the school, the 
disastrous results could be clearly pre 
deted. Formerly they were withheld from 
the college and university; we well know 
how they were then crippled. Would gen- 
tlemen consent to forego advantages de- 
rivable from any one of the great human 
institutions? Certainly they would not. 
These remonstrants are asking that the 
affairs of the State be lodged entirely in 
the hands of men; they are also asking 
that the growth of women be retarded in 
one large direction. 

The great cry is that the State will be 
imperilled. It is trite to say that this is 
not the first time that ery has been raised. 
It was said that the many millions of 
slaves, if enfranchised, would utterly ruin 
the State. But the answer was that the 
State was for the man, not the man for the 
State, and Whittier’s inspiration glowed: 


“One human soul is more than any parchment 
scroll.” 


Put the value of our women’s progress 
against that of your State Constitution! 
The State must indeed be sap weak, very 
decrepit, that cannot sustain the franchises 
of one-half its citizens fully equal in recti- 
tude to the other half. Mistakes will be 
made, but do we not learn by mistakes? 
We cannot learn by inaction. ‘The State 
offers the noblest sort of growth, growth 
in government, in self government. Why 
does the simplest American voter stand 
ahead of the man of his same station in 
life in any other country ? To aid in direct- 
ing government wisely.—what more sa- 
cred prerogative? We must come to par- 
ticipate in the State, even though imper- 
fectly at first. ‘This has been the great 
trouble about women;—they have been 
**protected.”” You recall how Browning, 
in his grand poem of ‘*Ihe Statue and the 
Bust,’ indicates that the crowning evil 
was “the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 
It is indeed our evil. that which prevents 
us from becoming the self-governing, self- 
dependent beings we, as well as men, are 
intended to be. 

‘Therefore, do not tell us that you would 
shield us from furtler duties. By assum- 
ing all our duties, we shall establish our 
best growth. patos: | in our women’s 
clubs and various associations of the kind, 
we are reaping a little of this better sort 
of harvest. We are learning to legislate. 
When we meet together on a broader basis 
than that of individual pleasure or profit, 
we learn to lose many of our faults, our 
petty weaknesses, the opprobrium of 
which we have so long suffered. We 
know that when we are swept into that 
current where high issues and great re- 
sults are involved, women will be equal to 
the occasion; they will in time, by reason 
of what is demanded of them, rise to a 
more complete womanhood. 

In the presence of this assembly, im- 
pressed by the strong emotion upon these 
faces,—whether of those adverse or favor- 
able to the matter in hand.—one cannot 
help realizing the dramatic element of the 
situation. One cannot help feeling that 
the future artist will seize it, and a nation- 
al painting will be made, like the “Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence,” or 
“Washington Taking Command of the 





Army.” It will be called “The Remon- 


jecting. 








strance against the Woman’s Vote.” On 
one side will he grouped these earnest 
workers who have so long and patiently 
asked for women’s admittance into one 
more grand human institution; on another 
side, those who would arbitrarily check 
woman's progress. On which side, gentle- 
men of the committee, will you wish to be 
grouped? 


Henry B. Blackwell closed the argument 
ment for the petitioners. He said: 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


We are told by Judge Lowell that suf- 
frageis nota personal right, and that taxa- 
tion without representation is not tyranny. 
It may seem like temerity to differ from so 
eminent a jurist. But with such authorites 
as Seward and Lincoln and Chase and Sum 
ner on my side, I maintain that in Massachu- 
setts, at least, our frame of government is 
founded upon the principle that sutfrage is 
the personal right of the individual citizen. 
Our Constitution expressly declares that : 


“The body politic is formed by a voluntary as- 
sociation of individuals. It is a social compact 
by which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good. 


Is a woman an individual? Judge Low- 
ell will hardly deny it, for our Supreme 
Court has recently decided that she is a 
“person.” Is shea citizen? The United 
States Courts have so decided. This gov- 
ernment then is her government. She 
can only be excluded from = suftrage by 
an express constitutional — limitation. 
Such limitations of sex and property ex- 
ist in the case of State officers. They 
do not exist, and never have existed, 
in regard to county, town, municipal, 
or presidential elections. From these 
women are excluded by statute, in vio- 
lation of the principle of the State 
Constitution. All we ask of you, gentle- 
men, at present, is a change in the election 
laws. We ask that women may be allow- 
ed to vote in city and town elections under 
the supervision of the Legislature. If this 
prove an evil, if men find the presence of 
women unwelcome, a legislature of men 
elected by men alone can repeal it at any 
time. Is it not safer and more conserva- 
tive to do this while suffrage is limited by 
a poll-tax and by a reading and writing 
qualification, than to wait until these re- 
strictions are swept away, as they are like- 
ly soon to be? Will you wait until the ris- 
ing tide of public opinion takes the form 
of a woman suflrage constitutional amend- 
ment, which once adopted, will be almost 
irrevocable? 

It is said that only a few thousand wom- 
en vote for school committee. The wonder is 
that any woman votes under such restric- 
tions. She must make personal application 
to be assessed. She must pay a voluntary 
tax, unless already taxed. She must render 
asworn statement of her property for taxa- 
tion. That women should do.all this, year 
after year, merely to vote for school com- 
mittee is, I say it advisedly, the noblest in- 
stance of civic public spirit on record. In 
special elections, under vastly more favor- 
able conditions, men refuse to vote. On 
the question of parks. in Boston, a few 
years ago, involving an annual expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, less than one- 
seventh of our voters voted, and less than 
one in eleven voted in their favor. 

‘The remonstrants, having failed in their 
effort to get signers, seek to impress you 
by the names of 150 respectable gentlemen, 
few of whom appear here in support of 
their objection, or give any reason for ob- 
I have in my hand a list of 150 
more eminent names of men who are in 
favor of woman suffrage. There is not 
time to read them, nor is it necessary. 
America will not be saved by eminent 
names. But I will recalla few of our dead 
heroes whose memory Massachusetts hon- 
ors, who within twenty-five years have ex- 
pressed their faith in suffrage for women, 
and who will outweigh a hundred such lists 
as are laid before you by the remonstrants : 
—William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, ‘Theodore Parker, Francis Jackson, 
Charles F. Hovey, Samuel G. Howe, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, 
John Pierpont, Stephen S. Foster, Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wilson, Samuel Bowles, 
William 8S. Robinson, Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, Rev. Jacob Manning, D. D., Wil- 
liam Whiting, Franklin Williams, Judge 
Isaac Ames, Oakes Ames, Amasa Walker, 
William Henry Channing. Are such men 
as these likely to have been mistaken? 

Woman suffrage is no longer an experi- 
ment. Even in Utah, under the worst pos- 
sible conditions, it has proved acceptable 
to the community. In Wyoming it has had 
sixteen years’ trial, and is universally 
commended. Nine-tenths of all the wom- 
en vote, and eight-tenths of all the men, 
while in Massachusetts we average less than 
sixty-five per cent. In Washington Ter- 
ritory nine-tenths of the women voted at 
the last general election, newspapers form- 
erly opposed testify in its favor, the Gov- 
ernor and the Chief-justice do the same, 
and both political parties in State Conven- 
tions have pledged themselves to its con- 
tinuance. We hand you the evidence. which 
is absolutely conclusive. 

Women are needed as voters here at 
home in the interest of good government. 
Reform must begin with the constituency. 
We need better nominations. How will 
you reform the primary meetings? ‘To- 
day they are largely controlled* by the 
ignorant and vicious, and by men who make 
politics a trade, while educated and en- 
lightened men neglect their political du- 
ties. They accompany their lady friends 
to theatres, concerts, and lectures. Make 
polities respected and fashionable.  In- 
vite the women to go with the men to the 
primary meetings and the polls. “Lift up 
the caucus,” as Wendell Phillips has said, 
“to the level of the parlor.” Give us muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, and we will re- 

form our town and city governments, and 
make them worthy of our country and our 
age. 


The Chairman, at this point, declared 





the hearing ended. 


HOME DUTIES INCLUDE THE BALLOT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Opponents of woman suffrage have 
claimed that the home duties of women 
are so imperative and require such con- 
stant attention that if their minds are turn- 
ed to politics, the homes of the land will be 
materially injured. But since many of the 
laws of our country are made for the inter- 
ests and protection of the home, since it is 
from the home that issue those influences 
which move the world, and since it has 
been conceded that anything which raises 
the standard of the home wi'l determine a 
higher civilization in the years to come, it 
becomes a woman's imperative duty to her 
home and to humanity to seek the ballot 
and to perform the duties of citizenship. 
For a woman must indeed be weak who 
does not care to follow the interests of 
son or daughter beyond the threshold, and 
who does not wish to use her influence in 
the laws that are to shield her children in 
the battle of life. 

But they say that the father can repre- 








sent the interest of the home at the ballot- 
box. Yes, truly. if he is alive; if not, I 
doubt it. The father and mother, as one, 
form the centre around which revolves their 
little world, and when the duty of either is 
neglected the equilibrium of that home is 
disturbed. They are both supposed to be 
equally interested in the welfare of their 
children. A man must indeed be poor if 
he cannot spend time from business to do 
his part toward the physical, intellectual, 
and moral interests of his children; and if 
he cannot afford the time, surely his wife, 
wearied in the household cares has as little 
time as he. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that if the father can spend time outside 
of his business and home affairs to cast a 
ballot, his wife also can spend time to ex- 
press her preference for the principles and 
measures which will make the world bet- 
ter? 

So, for the welfare of the homes of this 
land, if for nothing more, I shall hail with 
joy the time when its women can and will 
go side by side with fathers, brothers, and 
husbands to the ballot-box, and when men 
and women shall consider it a right and a 
privilege and a duty to walk side by side 
along every available avenue of thought 
and action. KATE KELSEY. 

Menomonie, Wis. 
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“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS I THEE 
ENDOW.” 


Mr. James McArthur by will left his 
widow $5,697, one-third of his property. 
Mr. Boyd admired the widow, and also her 
snug little fortune, and she consented to 
marry him. Before the ceremony, she 
agreed to convey to him one-half of her 
property. After the marriage Mrs. Boyd 
declined to carry out the agreement, as 
she considered Mr. Boyd too importunate 
in his desire to get hold of one-half of 
the $5,697. 

We believe in keeping promises; but the 
world, whose judgment is so easy on those 
husbands who neglect the ‘tall my worldly 
goods” endowment promise, surely cannot 
be hard on the widow McArthur, whose 
ante-nuptial agreement covered only half 
of her property. Mr. Boyd took the case 
into the Superior Court, but the judge 
ruled: 

That the question as a matter in equity 
was purely a speculative one, and that Mr. 
Boyd must seek redress at common law. 
Furthermore, the executor of the will, 
whom Mr. Boyd wished to be compelled to 
turn over one-half of Mrs. Boyd's interest, 
had not been made a party to the suit. 

If man and wife are one, why is it not as 
well for the property to remain where it is, 
in Mrs. Boyd's hands, or is this the excep- 
tion that proves the rule? Cc. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


re oo 

A large life insurance company employs 
a woman to canvass for policies among 
women only. ‘They inform us that thus 
far the trial has given eminent proofs of 
the fitness of one good talking woman to 
get others of her sex to insure their lives. 
The company will shortly put seven or 
eight on the road in different States. 
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Tue Hatr was never told of the wonderfnl 

owers and virtues of that best of all medicines- 

idney-Wort. It has been tried and proved, 
Its cures are numberless, and the record of (sup. 
posed) incurable cases that have yielded to its 
influence is astounding. If you have trouble 
with vour Kidneys, Liver or Bowels, if you suffer 
from Constipation and Piles, if you are a victim 
of Rheumatism or Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. 
You will find it the remedy you need. 








H. L. Hastrnos, 47 Cornhill, have published a 
new Easter carol, “Be Glad, O Earth!” which 
will be sung by one thousand children of Eman- 
nel Chapel Infant Class, New York City, on 
Easter day. It will appear in the Little Chris- 
tian for April, but advance copies can now be 
furnisbed free to superintendents and others in- 
terested. 





O.tver Ditson & Co. send us a “Grand Union 
March, by C. L. Dorr; “Castibelya,” song. with 
French and English words. words bv Victor 
Hugo, music bv F. Boott; “Kind Words,” a duet, 
words from “The Afterglow.” music by Ciro 
Pinsuti; Duet, L’ Adidio”’ (The Adieu) from the 
third act of ‘“‘Neuka,” by P. La Villa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club — Monday, Morch 16, 4 
P. M., Mr. F. W. ‘Tausig will speak on “The Tariff.” 
Club Tea at 6.30. 

Women's Edueational and Industrial 
Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, March 14, 3 
I’.M., Speaker, Mrs. Julia M. Anagnos. Subject: “The 
Three Universes.” 


TT RN of Ladies’and Childrens’ Garments 
PA E S cut to order from the latest styles 
and guaranteed to fit. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, 409 
Washington Street. 








IMPORTANT TO.LADIES. tor Bs 4: 

Stearns will teach her Improved 
(1885) System of Dress Cutting by ‘Tailors’ Measure- 
ment,” at 409 Washington Street (near Winter). Per- 
fect satisfaction given. ‘Terms reasonable. 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 


Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Lecture Programmes 
sent on application to the School, 


MRS, 6. A, HUMPHREYS, 
CHIROPODIST, 


84 PEMBROKE STREET, BOSTON, 


Hours: 10 to 12.30 and 2 to 5, 





By my new mode of operating, Corns are entirely re- 
moved without pain; thereby giving immediate and 
permanent relief, and avoiding the necessity and ex- 
pense of frequent visits for treatment. 


THE LATEST. 
WHAT THE LADIES ARE NOW DOING. 


Yurrington’s CATCH ALL, or Waste Basket, the 
Housekeepers Friend. One of the handsomest and 
most useful articles for the Parlor, Chamber, Sitting- 
Room, Library or Office. Fascivating te make. Costs 
nothing. You will not part with it when done. Pat- 
tern, showing design and giving full instructions, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cts. Silver or postage stamps 
received. Address 

H. L. YARRINGTON & CO., Boston, Mass, 








MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 


| FF [,ADY's. WORKBOX. 
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The HOME GUEST 
was enlarged Feb, Ist. to 
50 pages profusely il- 
lustrated, Itis edited by 
J. Alexander Pat- 

en, 8 
stories by 
Rose Ter- 













Kate Up- 
son Clark 
and many 
others, and 


‘Eve’s Daugh- 
ter: in th 
La 

c 





s,”? in 
udies’ Dept., 
butes a 
series of papers on “Housekeeping and Home Making,’ each month. 
To secure 50,000 new subsribcers at once, we offer it 3 months for 30 
cents, and send each person subscribing, by mail, post-paid, 1 Ele- 
gant Lady’s Workbox with their name in gold on the cover. 
Each box contains 1 Silver-plated Thimble, 1 package of 
Fancy Work Needles, 6 Elegant Fruit Napkins, 1 
package Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, t pack’ge 
Silk Blocks for Patchwork, 2 Easter Cards, 2 New 
Year Cards, 1 Lovely Birthday Card, and 1 Copy of 
Ladies’ Fancy Work Guide, containing illustrations and de 
scriptions of all the latest designs in fancy work. Stamps taken 
Moncy refunded If not doubly satisfactory. Address, 
THE R. L. SPENCER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 

We heartily endorse the R. L. Spencer Co, to each and 
every one —Lid. Sunday @ obe, Hartford, Conn. 











] ABYHOOD, EDITED BY MARION HAR- 
LAND and Dr. LEROY M. YALE, is the only 
eriodical in the world devoted wholly to the care of 
nfants and young children. Although it has been es- 
tablished but a short time, its character is now well 
known, and it has beeome “the talk” among mothers 
everywhere. If you have not yet seen it, send 15 
cents for a sample copy to BABYHOOD, Box 3123, New 
York, and its 64 columns of solid information and use- 
ful hints in nursery matters will amply repay you for 
the small investment. The back numbers from De- 
cember are becoming scarce, and readers wishing t@ 
begin with the first issue should subscribe at one. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HoLLtanperR & Co.’s. First-class 
work. easonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Libraryr 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACB- 
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